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A Brook at Sellersville : 
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and wisdom are 
described herein 
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resbectfully dedicated. 
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Introduction 


Among the people whose forebears settled in what is 
known as the Pennsylvania-German country there was a 
tradition that made it somewhat of a virtue to be uncon- 
cerned about posterity. Indeed they looked upon life on 
earth as a mere transition; a bungling phase, filled with sin 
and error, that might well be forgotten in the light of a 
perfect existence in a world to come. 

There was a disconcerting finality about the old attitude. 
One would find it exceedingly difficult to unearth a compre- 
hensive history of the pioneers. Lists of arrivals from the 
Fatherland, unadorned facts appearing in property trans- 
fers, church records of baptisms, marriages and deaths as 
well as other sources of more or less formal information 
might be consulted, but they would yield only a meager 
story—precious little to show for a two hundred year period. 

Piecemeal over a long period I had written about the 
pioneers whenever opportunity offered itself in a reportorial 
or editorial way, but these random notes could in no wise 
be considered more than gestures in the passing. Like- 
wise, when I began a regular weekly column in the Sell- 
ersville Herald to be devoted to things pertaining to the 
folks “Back Home” I had no thought of chronological 
order or sequence. ’Twas only after repeated urges of in- 
terested readers that the articles were given aspect of a 
record. The title was changed to “Two Hundred Years” but, 
again, the purpose was not to deal too much with 
statistical phases in order that the old pioneer might be 
sketched as he plodded along in the even tenor of his way. 
I visualized him among his chores, at leisure, in church and, 
above all, in the old village stores where the forums brought 
out so much homespun news and rich philosophy. 

The old forefather was shy, self effacing and sometimes 
rugged. To have asked him to sit for a formal portrait 
would have been too much and the result, too, might have 
been sorry and stiff. 

I have seen all too many attempts at unflattering 
caricature. In truth the Pennsylvania-Germans were little 
understood even among neighboring people who dubbed 
them the “Dutch,” a name which is a caricature in itself. 
It now is in general use for the simple reason that the old 
attitude held itself above a defense. This stand of no defense 
stems no doubt from the old Mennonite influences and for 
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that matter, from the staid Lutherans and members of the 
Reformed church all of whom held that their customs, 
mode of living, religion and general behavior must speak 
for themselves. 

A Nazarene Carpenter once confounded a high judge 
by the simple statement, “Thou sayeth it,” as his only de- 
fense in the face of a damning rabble. The reverberations of 
that moment have gone down through the centuries and 
must continue even unto eternity. . 

It has been far from my mind to make out a case for: 
the Pennsylvania-Germans. This offering, if anything, is 
merely a pictured theme. And it should be remembered, 
while the painter always injects his personal touch in the 
making, the scene is the thing. 

After all a finished painting unless it be executed by 
the exponent of a fetish, it is but a reflection of the scene 
upon the painter’s mind. 

When I lapse into statements about the “home country” 
it is nothing more than a gesture of hospitality and it is 
with no mock generosity that the world is invited to a local 
habitat, which for the nonce, should be termed The Home 
Country. 


W. E. B. 
Sellersville, Pa. 
May 23, 1938 
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Two Hundred Years 


CHAPTER I 
The Plodding Plowman 


This is the forest primeval. 
The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 
indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic, 
Stand like harper’s hoar, with beards that rest on their 
bosoms. 


This is the forest primeval: but where are the hearts that 
beneath it, 

Leaped like the roe, when he hears in the woodland, the 
voice of the huntsman? 


List to the mournful tradition 
still sung by the pines of the forest..... 
—Longfellow 


I was following a man plowing a small field by a white 
farm house. He paid little heed to me, altho I stayed close 
to his heels as he moved along from furrow to furrow. 

His preoccupation was not due to any difficulties in the 
work he was doing, for the earth was: mellow—rich, black 
and pungent with springtime odors. 

Furthermore, the field was barely more than a patch 
such as was invariably reserved. to.supplement the farm 
garden, the products of which were more or less for im- 
mediate consumption, while the former produced edibles 
for the long winter months; even until spring ushered in a 
new season. 

From the patch, cellars were replenished with potatoes 
which occupied a conspicuous place: on the menu; often 
three times a day. And there were beets, turnips, parsnips 
and cucumbers. Sweet.corn and beans, delicious in their 
freshness, were never failing stand-bys when dried—and 
they were dried, dried unstintingly! 

For practical purposes only one horse was employed to 
turn the soil of the patch. Indeed only one: was needed, 
especially in this particular instance, because the shiny 
plowshare moved as eesilys almost, as a ice gel ona 
smooth sea. ca 
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The clods fell asunder, not in a spray of dusty, mean 
ground, but as luxurious earth, abundant in humus, crumb- 
ling in readily yielding, shimmering waves. 

I was looking for arrow-heads. This field was known 
to yield a harvest of them. I often went there in the spring 
or in the late autumn when early frosts were said to turn 
them up. 

The man plodded along silently. There would be a gee 
and a haw at the end of the row with only a momentary 
glance in my direction while I waited to fall in at the next 
furrow. I did not mind being ignored. In truth I was only 
too glad for this tacit permission to trespass and I follow- 
ed a similar policy of silence, lest, unwittingly I might 
disturb the arrangement. 

Occasionally my eyes would catch a familiar gleam of 
color in the dark mounds. I would dart eagerly as tho a 
nugget of gold had suddenly come to light. Altho there 
was some disappointment when the stone turned out to be 
only a fragment, the find was carefully examined and kept. 
Sometimes the trouser-pocket bulged with chips. More 
often the handful was limited; but that was the spice of it. 
The rarity made the stuff all the more worth seeking. 

Presently a small, white stone appeared. Its shape was 
unmistakable. I could not suppress an exclamation of de- 
light. The plowman turned his head; perhaps thru curiosity, 
but with little interest as I examined the treasured arrow- 
head. It was of superb workmanship, perfect except for 
a tiny break at the point. 

The flint was of the white variety and might have been 
transparent but for the milky coloring, somewhat like snow 
ice. Enframing its edges in the grip of my thumb and first 
finger I held it toward the sun to inspect it. It was flawless; 
smooth and glittering as a precious stone. 

I followed the plowman a while longer, continuing to 
hold my treasure in the enframing grip. The excitement 
of its possession made further search listless. I left soon 
meandering homeward to add the newest find to my horde 
of relics and bits of stone. 

I had an axe, a pestle and numerous arrow-heads; black, 
red, white and varying shades of ochre. I kept them in a 
tin box among other antiquities, never despising the small- 
est chip of flint because, in my boyish imagination I viewed 
each piece as having been handled sometime by the Redmen. 

Indeed this was the case. Flint is not a native stone 
and such quantities as required by the old arrow and tool 
maker had to be imported, according to ancient lore. 

Of a quartz derivative, flint is among the hardest kinds 
of stone. It is cold. Its edges are sharp. How well it fits the 
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mame that describes the miser who is a bit of a shylock teo. 
A skinflint is one from whose heart all natural human im- 
pulses and sympathies have been evaporated by the all- 
consuming fever of greed. Unerringly, too, such a heart, 
alienating kindness, aims to defy if not to destroy all fellow- 
ship of others. 

But flint has fire too. Strike it with a piece of steel and 
a shower of sparks suddenly will come forth. They look 
like stars, these sparks do; each like some individual sun 
in the firmament, exploding as if friction had suddenly given 
warmth and life, after eons of inanimation, to some myster- 
ious mass, the origin of which no man is given to know. 

Thru the discovery of these hidden qualities—one 
for cold cruelty and the other for warmth—the aborigines 
found the key to conquest. With a shaft tipped with the 
stone, primitive man could kill the wild beast. He could 
cut the skin to clothe himself and from the glowing sparks 
he could temper cold winds and at the same time make more 
palatable the flesh from the hunt. 

I often think of this episode of the field lying on a knoll 
above Branch Creek on the southwestern edge of Sellers- 
ville. Its richness as a farm patch intrigues me, but I am 
fascinated more thru its old- harvest of relics. What if 
the enframed stone would suddenly become clear as a magic 
looking-glass and one could peer thru it to view the 
original scene! 

There would be a deep forest of venerable trees as far 
as the eye could see; for was this not named Penn’s Woods? 

If one could be transported by some magic stone to 
view the lands of this area from some vantage point high 
above it, one would recognize the fitness of the name that 
has a sylvan flavor. 

The basin wherein the stream, which the Pennsylvania- 
German millers of the Perkiomen dubbed “de Brainch” 
because it was the branch of their beloved creek, flows 
gently, is bounded by a rocky range to the north and a wide 
incline mounting, like the sides of an amphitheatre, to the 
south. Often one would be obliged to climb “some monarch 
oak, the patriarch of trees” to get one’s bearings. 

No doubt the aborigines would climb trees, but not of 
a necessity. They had an unerring sense to aid them in 
their travels. Nature was a book with charts, legends and 
formulas—truly a volume of unwritten laws to guide the 
savage in his daily conduct, in the quest of food, in his deal- 
ings with other tribes, in illness and in the divers activities 
which had no libraries of tried knowledge to aid him. He 
was a creature of instincts. 

His nostrils were trained to distinguish scents, his ears 
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were keen and his eyes alert to read signs on roughed bark, 
crumpled vines or undergrowth disturbed by stealthy things 
of the forests. 

I like to think that the Branch valley and the neighbor- 
ing hills were steeped in peace. Early Pennsylvania has a 
record for peace. So it is written, but the early settlers of 
this locality have another story. But I am thinking of the 
dim past before Isabella sent a dreamer on a far-reaching 
conquest of watery distances—before the white man came 
to disturb the original races. 

Even of that era I like to think of a peaceful setting. 
Temperate because the climate was temperate. Beasts of 
the forest were not too, too fearsome to stir the savage 
hearts and make them blood-thirsty and ferocious. 

Branch Creek surely was a resort for the aborigines 
from the beginning of human habitation. Its water pro- 
tected by forest lands must have been pretentious. Never 
turbulent, of course, but its deep pools abounded in pick: 
erel and pike, gamey and highly edible; white fish and sun- 
nies, as well as eels that, legend says, come in from the sea 
to spawn. There is no doubt that the beaver made dams 
along strategic points in the stream’s course and canoes 
made here could be used pleasurably or for simple se nrtes 
purposes if not for portage. 

In spite of the fact that the Lenni Lenape tribes were 
allied with the fierce, conquering Mengwe (Iroquois) they 
came to the section now comprising Pennsylvania, to find 
peace, having been driven from their previous haunts, west. 
of the Mississippi by warring neighbors. 

The Lenni Lenapes, banded with Mengwe, had conquer- 
ed the Alligewi in western Pennsylvania on their way east- 
ward. Between them they divided the lands of the anni- 
hilated Alligewi, the former coming on to the Delaware 
River while the latter went to New York, later to found 
the Six Nations. 

Altho Bucks and Montgomery Counties may not boast 
. of a prehistoric race, such as sprung from the cave man, 
surely the scale was low. 

There must have been red men ante- -dating the Lenni 
Lenapes or even the Alligewi, for the waves of history, even 
tho spent, often had matched the circles that spread out 
when a stone is cast into still water. 

I say, I like to think of the aborigines in a peaceful mood: 


Certainly the wooded hills and valleys around Branch .. 


Creek should have instilled a peaceful frame in the eau 
primitive mind. 

There were rabbits to be snared. The siRTER the 
lowly chipmunk, the woodchuck, the muskrat, the fox, the 
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raccoon and even the weasel and mink were a constant 
challenge to savage cunning. And who will gainsay that 
deer were plentiful or that bear were to be found? To deny 
it would be to doubt the prowess of the Indian: Indeed it 
would shake the foundation of his religious beliefs. Did he 
not look forward to his reward after death in a Happy 
Hunting Ground? 

Surely chasing a cotton-tail from his hole or prying a 
possum from some hollow tree were not altogether happy 
hunting. That was but a sport for boys. 

’"Round the fires on occasions for feasting, when old lore 
was mumbled by the teller of stories or when tales of glory 
were chanted, almost forgotten traditions were renewed. 
Tho they were far from his haunts, memories of the terrible 
grizzly were kept alive. And the buffalo, the moose, the 
wolf, the lynx and the wild cat—what subjects they were 
for the crude chronicler, keeping alive the glory of his 
tribe! And who is there with authority to deny that these 
beasts were an ever present menace or desire among the 
Lenni Lenape or their successive predecessors? 

Some one might say that the moose thrives mostly in 
the north lands. Truly so but the name “moose” comes from 
the Indians of the Algonquian tribes among which were the 
Lenni Lenapes, the Shawnees, the Nanticokes and the Con- 
oys, all of which figured in early Pennsylvania history. 

There is a tradition that persists even today that once 
the heavens were black with wild pigeons. What a harvest 
for the Indian lad! Besides, their nests yielded eggs in the 
right season (guilty conscience reminds me that bird nests 
may be reached!) And, too, rusty-skinned youngsters might 
have tried early to twang a bow at the meadow lark, the 
turtle dove, the woodcock and later at quail and grouse. 
Happy day when he achieved standing among those of the 
warrior age, to join them in a hunt for the wary wild turkey 
or the elusive water fowl as they rested on their long flights 
to the North in the spring and to the South in the autumn. 

A test of manhood was not reckoned altogether by the 
number of winters in back of the youth, but more largely 
by the number of pelts he had to his credit over a specified 
period of successive moons. Indeed the marriageable age 
was definitely determined thru a test proving the ability to 
provide. Some youths reached this quota at seventeen; 
others at eighteen. Girls, who were not far behind their 
mothers in drudgery, were ready for the nuptials much 
earlier—at the age of thirteen or fourteen, according to a 
first hand report from an early historian. 

I used to think of the Indian as living in the picturesque 
teepee made of poles and skins. They did so, particularly 
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when tribes were roaming, but here in Branch Valley there 
was a definite air of permanence about their stay. They built 
their. abodes from mats woven from tall grasses or from 
pieces of bark placed upon poles. In the clearings the squaws 
raised corn, beans, peas, potatoes, squash, pumpkins, toma- 
toes and, last but not least, tobacco for the warriors to smoke 
as a token of peace. 

Let us look at the small white stone found while the lone, 
unimaginative plowman plodded along so silently. To such 
as he, stones have no sermons! True, its milky whiteness is 
impenetrable to human eyes; but so were the golden plates 
of Curmoral Hill, said to have been hidden there by Moroni, 
an ancient prophet. Joseph Smith founded the Mormon 
church upon his claim to translation of words recorded on 
the plates. These revealed a sacred history of an ancient 
people in America, he said. 

We need no words to read. Indeed, sadly enough, the 
Indian left none. There remains but a mute record—his 
tools and arrow heads. 

Let us leave the practical plowman to his steady chore. 
Let us remove all objective restraints. The stone is clear- 
ing; the spell is on! In the fine frenzy “imagination 
bodies forth the forms of things unknown, turns them to 
shapes and gives to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name.” 

Let us list to the mournful tradition still sung by the 
pines of the forest. Mournful? Indeed; a people driven 
from their natural haunts! Urged westward, harrassed and 
their means for a livelihood cramped. Prodded when they 
paused. Overwhelmed when righteous anger inspired them 
to fight back. Where are they today, the Lenni Lenapes? 

No vestige remains. Their bones have gone to dust with 
not a known grave in the whole rich valley where happily 
they once lived. | 

The old pines whisper sadly, taking deep note, maybe, 
of man’s strange ways; perhaps nodding assent when I muse 
that here too is a tale, with an Acadian flavor, of a people 
scattered, for whom hope was predestined to sicken and die. 

Cousins of the pine are the hemlocks, two groves of 
which grace the banks of the Branch Creek near the village 
of Earlington. In their dense shade one may easily re- 
construct an old scene characteristic of the entire valley; 
but few persons might venture to picture the pristine forest 
in its full glory. 

Untouched by the hand of man, nature presented a 
wild scene. Trees grew to mighty proportions. The same 
merciless struggle for existence that characterized the un- 
ending competition between the tribes of aborigines, the 
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beasts of the forest and even the birds in the air was enacted 
from the time when plants first dropped their seed on 
young soil. S 

The varieties that first gained foothold endeavored to 
exclude others for the benefit of their kind. Every square 
inch was held at a premium until every fissure and cranny 
became luxuriant with growing things seeking a place in 
the sun. 

This is the forest primeval: giant trees rearing their 
topmost branches high above a network of growing things, 
twisted and interwoven; stout vines clinging to rigid trunks 
and branches to escape the deadening shade near the 
ground; tendrils reaching out with an almost human’ 
instinct to take hold, to support and move ever upward; 
mosses and plants that thrive in the dark, immune to 
mustiness; roots, exposed by rivulet or brooks, gaunt and 
greedy, telling of the quarterless struggle that goes on 
under the soil as well as above it; dead trunks succumbing 
to accident or hoary age, held rigid and ghostlike by the 
ageless warp and woof of nature’s patterns, or fallen ones, 
moulding among funereal ferns; pathless except for tracks 
beaten by mighty monsters that roamed the earth before 
climate had a pattern and seasons their gentle cycle. 
Feverish productivity, that was the motif! 

This emphatic stress on reproduction had no preordina- 
tion of limits—time meant nothing. Yet withal there seemed 
to be haste to make the earth rich, as if in preparation for 
the human advent. Even the elements seemed to prepare 
the way. 

As if in a bold conspiracy one forest succeeded another 
to endow the virgin soil with its benefits—not alone in 
humus, that was but a resulting incident; but through 
collossal accidents whereby the tremendous energies were 
stored intact, deep under preserving stratas of the earth. 

Even the creatures that roamed the forests seemed to 
prepare the way for the human footfall. 

Thus the Redman, driven eastward by adventure or 
circumstance, found an Eden awaiting him. 

When we picture him we visualize a scene of com- 
paratively recent history; but I should like to go far beyond 
and I crave some magic stone to aid the eye or give incentive 
to the imagination. 

The history of the Aztec civilization in Central America 
and Mexico is recent enough to make definite note of their 
position in America; but there is concrete evidence of a 
civilization that thrived 20,000 years ago only to be wiped 
out mysteriously. 

Certainly if Central America was peopled by highly 
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civilized humans in this remote period this part of the con- 
tinent might have been explored sometime during those 
many, many centuries. Even though there may be no proof 
of it, I like to think of the possibilities of an early habitation 
even here in the peaceful confines of Branch Creek. 

The upheavals that made Pennsylvania rich in coal and 
oil fields were devastating, sweeping all things on the 
earth’s surface before it. 

The famous Lenape stone, with its old records of 
aboriginal exploits carved as an ancient record, shows a 
hunt of the hairy mammoth. Found in Bucks County it is 
proof that traditionally at least the Indians of this section 
had knowledge of a beast of other ages. Therefore the 
most fabulous dream-picture of the forest primeval is given 
ample support. 

Although I have no supporting data to which to point 
beyond the Lenape stone, I am content to base my belief 
in remote habitations on the assumption that early records 
have gone because of the peculiar natural events in Pennsyl- 
vania. Its very richness is authentic testimony of ages of 
prolific life on its fair contours. 

In their eastward treck the Algonquian tribes must 
have encountered great difficulties in transporting their be- 
longings—crude utensils, implements, weapons and pelts, 
to say nothing of the hundred and one items for individual 
use or shared in by the immediate community or tribal 
groups. 

Of course they were not urged by time. After the 
conquest of the Alligewi, their settlement in the east was 
carried on leisurely. The Shawnees, the Nanticokes and 
the Conoys came to Pennsylvania from the adjoining states 
in the middle or late seventeenth century. They stopped 
in Lancaster and adjoining counties, the Conoys finally 
moving to New York. 

The Lenni Lenapes, frequently called the Delawares by 
the early settlers because of their habitation along the river 
of that name, were located in that section from the time 
that the white man’s history began in Pennsylvania. 

The Lenni Lenapes were made up of three main tribes 
—the Unami, the Minsi and the Unalachtigo. 

The Minsi tribe located along the Delaware in the area 
near Philadelphia, according to early land purchases made 
from them. Of course they were not confined to that section , 
alone. They moved back and forth between the Delaware 
and the Lehigh over a trail which crossed Branch Creek to 
a destination now Bethlehem. Converging trails went to 
what is now Allentown and Easton. 

The Minsis had a very definite reason to go to the 
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Lehigh. Located in the section near Allentown was a quarry 
for their indispensable flint rock. This was said to have 
been quarried by dashing boiling water on the cold stone in 
winter time or building fire on the rock and dashing cold 
water on it in the summer time. Be that as it may the call 
to the Lehigh was urgent and the fact brings this chronicle 
to a point where the story begins. 

One may easily visualize the early families who lived 
along Branch Creek which became significant to Indian 
habitation because it was intersected by the great trail. 

I can picture their crude huts, dotted along the 
quiet stream. In the interest of safety during the sudden 
rises, due to heavy rains in the wide basin spreading 
westward, the early inhabitants chose high ground. 

On such a spot, a knoll rising above the creek, is the 
field where as a boy I gathered arrow heads and bits of 
flint. 

Here the arrowsmith plied his craft. Maybe it was some 
skilled craftsman who was located there. Did he have a 
shack that served as a shop? Were others attracted there by 
his skill? Certainly no Tom, Dick or Harry (as if such 
threadbare names would fit!) could carve a stone such as I 
pridefully caressed when the silent plowman unearthed it. 
Indeed he was the original artist of the valley; a sculptor 
of no mean ability. . 

While others hunted and fished, he was held to his work- 
shop, slave to his skill. Maybe his calling, keeping him 
apart from the activities of his fellows, singled him out 
as an oddity. Certainly he.did not rate with the sachems 
and medicine men, for his was a work that was engrossing. 
No beating of tom toms or chanting of war hymns attended 
his occupation. He worked singly. His was the singular 
touch. 

The white man records such chieftains’ names as Man- 
nerakickan, Nanneckos and Anrichtan but what of the 
sculptor of Branch Valley? 

Though they remain unnamed themselves—these carvers 
of the Lenni Lenape—they gave to posterity a record that 
will never die. The picture of human beings in mortal 
conflict with a hairy beast stimulates the mind of present day 
archeologists and other men of science. The Lenape stone 
opens the door to a dim past in America. It is comparable 
to the handiwork of the artists and craftsmen of the Nile, 
the mysteries of which are unlocked through their ancient 
skill. 


On his way through the ages man collects and pre- 
serves the best output of his day, but the centuries, like a 
placer, wash worthless dross away. Only the nuggets of 
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Indians “quarrying” flint near Allentown 
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purity stand out. Worth does not depend upon current 
approval; it may seem to be inert, buried ’neath heaps of 
transient rubbish; but its luster defies time and place, in- 
different even to its own discovery, disdaining eyes that 
cannot see, senses that cannot appreciate. 

The local Indians accepted the white man _ good 
naturedly. At first there was a crude fellowship. The 
former sold his birthright for the latter’s lucre—newfangled 
implements, arms and the white man’s vices. Sensing that 
he was being pushed the Red Man became resentful. He 
tried to recover his lands. He went to war with the white 
man. Peace, proverbial with the Quakers and Mennonites, 
hung by a slender thread. From the areas west of the Blue 
Ridge whence the tribes had been driven through pur- 
chases of their old domains, the Indians would sally forth 
on forages of depredation and revenge. 

The peaceful valleys of the Lehigh and Delaware were 
no longer safe for the white man. A conquest of empire was 
in the making. 

The Mennonites being men of peace whose policy it was 
to take little part in the governing of the new state 
petitioned authorities to protect their women and children. 

The hardy Pennsylvania-Germans of other religious 
beliefs and more sturdy in their outlook came to grips with 
prowling savages—for truly now the name of aborigines 
might well be dropped. 

The Pennsylvania-Germans, settling on the rim of Penn’s 
Woods formed a protecting band for the Quakers. Com- 
placently they shaped the destinies of the city and state that 
was to be a rich center in the new America. 

History records tell little of the embattled Pennsylvania- 
German farmers and their role as saviors and protectors. 
All too much accent is placed upon the political scene in 
the City of Brotherly Love. 


A scattering few of the peacefully inclined Indians 
remained. On the banks of the Neshaminy a small group 
lived in harmony with the whites. Some of them accepted 
overtures to join the Christian faith, a few became educated, 
but the majority thrived indifferently to disappear like the 
leaves of a past season, scattering as mysteriously. 

The Lenni Lenapes never were able to throw off their 
alliance with the Mengwe. In fact, they were subservient 
to the Six Nations. 

The Minsis, who it is reasonable to believe owned the 
lands in the Branch Creek basin, sold their properties 
subject to the approval of the Mengwe. 


What a glamorous picture it would be to have recorded 
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the scene when some local chief disposed of the Valley 
lands! 

Perhaps it took place in Philadelphia, but poetic license 
would easily permit the scene to be set at a point where 
the Philadelphia-Lehigh trail and Branch Creek intersected! 

If the dreamer could conjure the event he would 
reconstruct the old elms, the seedlings of which now grace 
the banks. There would bea hospitable camp fire. A peace- 
pipe would go the rounds among the wise men of the 
Minsi and the whites. 

Terms would be agreed upon. A sweeping gesture to 
the westward would be akin to a statement, “All this—if the 
Mengwe approve.” 

Picture a papoose girdled and placed nearby while some 
inquisitive squaw eavesdropped upon the doings of the men- 
folk. Born in the cooling shades along Branch Creek, he 
might have developed into a sturdy youth to contribute 
in repeopling this section. Instead, he was emblematic of 
the crest of a wave. Clearly the tide is seen to recede. 
Rushing back to the original scene to the westward, the 
papoose grows into a surly, treacherous being. He fights, 
steals and kills. Hunted and harassed, he and his seed move 
on and on, embittered. 

The curtain comes down. The play has been tragic, 
altogether too tragic because it tells of a people stamped 
out, utterly. What could be more tragic than that? 

And what of the old arrowsmith, when his lands were 
sold by the sachems? 

Reluctantly he gathered his pieces together to join in 
the exodus. His workshop toppled and decayed. Vegetation 
and falling leaves accumulating from season to season cover- 
ed the locale. 

The white man came. Unceremoniously he plowed the 
field, turning the records of earlier habitation under. There 
they remained coming to light or being buried again, 
season after season, undisturbed because preoccupation 
allowed no sympathetic glance to stray from the even tenor 
of needful chores. 

But the stone clasped in hand at last tells its own story. 
Things that are hidden become realistic as when one re- 
constructs a pleasant dream in a not too fitful sleep. 

-As the Algonquian Indian tribes abandoned their old 
haunts bordering the Delaware River, at the command of 
the Iroquois, the white man eagerly followed to take up the 
lands, building rude homes, clearing fields and cultivating 
the soil. 

Beyond the Blue Mountains and westward to Ohio the 
Red Man went reluctantly. He looked back sullenly. In 
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his mind he nursed a grievance. The Iroquois added in- 
sult to injury by stating that the Delawares and the allied 
tribes of the Algonquians were like women, unfitted to con- 
summate important transactions of their own. Therefore 
they (the Iroquois) must do the act for them. This from 
a former ally was too much to bear with good grace. 

A storm cloud was in the brewing. The whites push- 
ed on, going beyond the Blue Mountains. The Indian pro- 
tested, but twas of no avail. He was ignored. Summing 
up his injuries which began with the ignominious Walking 
Purchase in 1737 and later “sales” by outside tribes, the 
Indian bided his time. 

Since fair means gained him no material advantage in 
stopping the encroachments he would use his only recourse 
the tomahawk and scalping knife. At a conference at 
Easton, Chief Eddyuskinng recalled the fair dealings of 
William Penn and his treaties. He said in effect “It is not a 
small matter that would come between Indian and the 
White Man.” 

But to be pushed on and on relentlessly was not a small 
matter and suddenly he struck. Farmers were shot in the 
fields. Helpless women and children were murdered or 
carried off. Inevitably the savage left his mark, scalping 
his victims. Frequently women and children were scalped 
alive, invariably ending in a horrible death or frightful 
disfiguration. 

Silently small parties of blood-thirsty warriors would 
stalk the frontiersman, awaiting a propitious moment to 
strike—usually when the head of the family was some dis- 
tance from the home. They would strike quickly. Within 
a half hour a peaceful scene would be transformed into one 
of horror. Neighbors, attracted by the burning house, 
would arrive too late to render assistance. Pursuit of the 
demons, who had vanished in the trackless forest, was 
useless. 


Braddock’s memorable defeat, the French plan to ex- 
tend northern colonies. southward, deep into the interior, 
and the desire to throw off the evil influence of the Iro- 
quois were combining factors leading: to the wholesale 
massacres. . 

The provincial government sent soldiers to Easton, 
Bethlehem, Reading and Harrisburg to protect the frontier. 
A line of forts were erected. From these soldiers ranged 
the wilderness in search of lurking Indians or gave protec- 
tion while farmers were at work in the fields. This state 
of terror continued until 1783, although the scenes shifted 
westward until the hostile Red Man vanished in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The trails of the Lehigh Mountains, the rich valleys 
beyond and the passes of the Blue Mountains were bloody 
indeed. Mainly ’twas the blood of the German settlers, 
although there were some Scotch-Irish frontiersmen to the 
northeast. 

The peace-loving burghers from the Palatinate of Ger- 
many became courageous fighters. Their sons grew into 
sturdy frontiersmen, alert and cunning in the fighting lore 
of the forest. They were required to match wits with the 
wily Red Men. They became expert marksmen and in the 
American Revolution they became indispensable fighters. 
Indeed one historian claims that, without these men reared 
on the long frontier where almost identical events took 
place, the Revolutionary War would have been of short dur- 
ation. No one could have endured the hardships of a Valley 
Forge without having first endured the privations of a life 
on the frontier. Furthermore no one could have followed the 
patient leadership of a Washington had he not known from 
actual experiences the value of such tactics of harassing the 
enemy, but rarely risking an open fight. 

Such strategy and only such could have won the war. 

While the Lehigh or even the Blue Mountains were not 
far distant in actual mileage, the condition of the trails and 
forest lands gave the scenes of the massacres a sense of 
remoteness. 

For that reason Branch Valley was comparatively peace- 
ful. Moreover, the land sales here were directly from Wil- 
liam Penn or indirectly from his grants. The Indian consid- 
ered them fair and binding, therefore he had no grievance 
here. 

As early as 1728 the Mennonites of the Goshenhoppen 
district had petitioned the provincial authorities for pro- 
tection against the Indians. But their concern was largely 
due to uneasiness brought about by association with a prim- 
itive people who knew no law but that of the forest. Their 
idea of neighborliness, though peacefully inclined, was 
somewhat at variance with that of the Germans, fresh from 
Europe. 

While there was much uneasiness afoot, here in the 
beautiful Branch Valley peace was the keynote. It at- 
tracted the Mennonites and others seeking freer expression. 
They had heard of Penn’s wonderful experiment and here 
was a land of perfect dreams—unlimited opportunities for 
everyone. 


CHAPTER II 


Early Colonists 


The actual settlement of the lands which became Penn- 
sylvania dates back 300 years when the Swedes came here. 
Later the Dutch began colonizing in the vicinity of the 
Delaware, but the English, claiming the entire coastline 
made certain their claims, by deposing foreign authority. 
While there were both Swedish and Dutch settlements with- 
in comparative easy distance of the Branch Valley, they had 
little, if any, effect upon the neighborhood except to give 
the Pennsylvania-Germans the erroneous title of “Dutch’— 
a name that still sticks! 

There are many reasons to suppose that the history of 
the Branch Valley region might date back to the arrival 
of the Swedes in 1638, but this chronicle is concerned more 
especially with a period beginning 100 years later. 

From the field where the Red Man left a record of his 
early stay along Branch Creek, one could visualize his re- 
treat toward the northwest among the Lehigh mountains 
and, later, westward to the Blue mountains. There one could 
reconstruct the scene that followed. 

Turning toward the southwest one would observe a busy 
people building log huts, laying out fields and preparing 
themselves for a long stay. They were a serious people 
steeped in devotion to plain, simple religious convictions. 

Although a prayer welled to their lips more readily 
than a song, they were happy to a point never experienced 
in many a year because in their homelands their religious 
faith was frowned upon and America was a haven. 

From Germantown, where a band of German Mennon- 
ites under Pastorius had settled upon the invitation of and 
almost dating the arrival of William Penn, the Germans 
followed the Schuylkill and the Perkiomen, building homes 
and mills. 

They explored the Perkiomen and its branches, stop- 
ping to acquire lands for farms and, inevitably, mill sites. 
Branch Creek is dotted with mills which to this day have 
an old German fiavor. The names by which they are known 
now might well have been a roster of the old days—the 
Longs, the Godshalls, the Harrs and the Derstines. 

But here in the field of the arrowhead one could with 
no stretch of the imagination make another significant note. 
Strangely enough this spot could be marked as the high tide 
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of the Mennonite movement. The early owners of the ar- 
rowhead farm, the Derstines and the Clemmers were of the 
Mennonite faith, but for some reason for which no avail- 
able facts can explain, the village soon took on a different 
complexion. Sellersville has never figured prominently in 
Mennonite history! 

The old field, therefore, becomes preeminent in the af- 
fairs of the white man. While all are brothers according to 
the precepts of the church, there are definite distinctions 
when it comes to names. The Lutherans and members of 
the Reformed church predominated in the village and 
while, in the neighboring settlement, they often shared their 
church buildings, the distinction between differing reli- 
gious observances became more marked with each genera- 
tion. Eventually from the old field one might truly view 
the acres of the Mennonites to the south and west and by a 
simple about-face survey the growth of a Lutheran and 
Reformed stronghold. 

More than that even; here at this focal point the tide of 
English settlement subsides. Such names as Robinson and 
Hamilton are succeeded by Kolb, Derstine, Detweiler, Bech- 
tel; Gehman and Clemmer. 


The southern rim of the Branch Valley basin is a sig- 
nificant line to mark a boundary. It is, of course, not 
marked on any map—it is a topographical note of the im- 
aginative mind. It is a designation of the confines of a 
people. To the north were the Pennsylvania-Germans. To 
the south were the English. From a high point one could 
see the long sweep of landscape, like a glacial slide, leading 
deeply into English territory and in the opposite stretch, 
trace the patchwork of fields and woodlands flowing into 
the Pennsylvania-German areas. 

In the beginning of the Penn settlement, the lands 
northward of Philadelphia were sold to English speaking 
people. It is doubtful whether they ever took up residence 
in Branch Valley. Nevertheless they were the first land 
Owners and undoubtedly they would have settled here but 
for the influx of the Germans. 

Here again the story of the Forest Primeval repeats 
itself; a battle of the kinds—the oak claims a sunny hill- 
side while the beech claims a brook. Each reaches out to 
add to its domain. There are forests of oaks and forests of 
beeches. While each thrives best where conditions are best 
suited, nevertheless numbers often determine the kind more 
readily. Thus man and beast and fowl and tree go by a 
rule, harsh maybe, but reasonable and, above all, one that 
lends enchantment to the story-study of living things. 

To such names as the Hamiltons and the Robinsons must 
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be added the Furnaces for one such person had planned an 
English settlement on the Sellersville-Telford state road. He 
had a plan to bring a group of families here with, identical 
allotments of acres for each in the establishment of a vil- 
lage to bear the name “Free Town.” 

The plan never matured. A natural course of events 
decreed otherwise. The Mennonites were on their way. Old 
deeds show a record of the transfer of the old lands in the 
“Free Town” site to the plain folk and there, as well as 
elsewhere in the fertile basin the English were turned back. 

And so the Branch Valley became fixed definitely as a 
Pennsylvania-German colony. The Mennonites built a 
church at Rockhill. The Derstines built a mill and the 
Clemmers occupied the lands where the plowmen turned 
the farm patch, about which this chronicle begins. 

“Derstines” was a name given to the village cluster 
around the old mill established by the old family, and 
“Clemmershteddle” was a name that the village south of 
Branch Creek bore even within memory of my boyhood in 
Sellersville. 

Though there is no supporting data available I have a 
firm belief that “Clemmershteddle” was the original name 
of Sellersville. 

The New World offered to oppressed humanity a new 
kind of freedom. While it opened the door for all manner 
of religious sects, it also held out a government of a less 
rigid form. Men and women were free to work out their 
own destinies. The fruit of their labors depended largely 
upon their own efforts. 

It was a new lease for individuality. Generation after 
generation in their home lands, children were born to an 
humble niche. Overlords saw to it that they remained put. 
Restrictions were respected by prince and pauper through 
forces that are hard to reconcile to humanitarian instincts. 
But, then, one wonders why ihe strong ox submits to the 
yoke while the master rules him harshly. 

There were no harsh taskmasters in the new world. 
There were acres without limit for all. To be sure, those 
who came with .a bit of cash in their pockets could buy 
choice farm sites, but this advantage was short lived, for 
others could push on to the wilderness and, in a short time, 
handicaps were leveled as trees fell, soil was tilled and one 
harvest followed another, bounteously. 


The Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, Moravians, Baptist 
Brethren and others came for religious freedom but Penn’s 
woods called another type. It was a challenge to wander- 
lust, an ingrained German trait. 

’'Twas not easy for poverty stricken Germans to break 
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away, even though the wanderlust called loudly.. There 
was a solution! Ship owners nainted a beautiful picture— 
the passage could be earned on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic! Thus there came into being what can be aptly termed 
by the recently coined word as a racket—the indentured 
servant. 

On the surface the plan was plausible. A man or woman 
could work for a period and the employer could then reim- 
burse the ship owner for the passage fare. But the practice 
developed to a point where it became a form of near slavery. 
Men and women were actually sold to the highest bidder— 
at least the racket was conducted from that standpoint by 
the ship owners. 

In Germany the prospect was made to appear alluring. 
On the other side the Palatines, huddled in groups in a 
strange land with a language they could not understand, 
and in a mystifying proceeding, found themselves to be 
nothing more than chattel! 


That was the first blot on the escutcheon of freedom. 
What sins are committed in the name of advantage! Two 
humans, alike in face, form and instinct, differ only when 
one has a handful of gold. Through its magic one becomes 
master and the other the servant. ’Tis not a too, too terrible 
arrangement, but the gold grows! The master becomes a 
master indeed. His mind and goods, thriving upon ad- 
vantage, gain greater advantage still. 


That is the story of empire building. The super-mind— 
so it describes itself—cunningly nurses advantage. It grows. 
Normalcy decrees that; but under avarice, which is a siren 
and handmaiden to power, the infant aim becomes a mon- 
strosity. 

Advantage, its maw once fed, never admits a fill, but 
hungers on like a cankerous poil, raising itself to a sickly 
head. It feeds upon lifeblood and tissue, poisoning the one 
and destroying the other. 


But advantage such as Penn had offered to church 
people, to those who desired unrestricted opportunities o1 
to those attracted by wanderlust, truly comes from Heaven: 
Conceived in the spirit of the Nazarine carpenter, ambas- 
sador to the lowly, Penn’s experiment was based upon the 
principle of Christianity. 

Through the long steps of history there are such charac- 
ters as to set new standards. Though their efforts have 
been set back or retarded, higher forms of civilization have 
been an inevitable result. The patient student of history 
may readily trace human progress and therefrom visualize 
future strides toward a world without strife, where under- 
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standing would be paramount, and advantage, therefore, be 
held sacred for all humanity. 

When the early Germans settled in Pennsylvania the po- 
litical aspects of their new country were not among their 
chief concerns. Indeed they were too busy with their fields 
to think much about their neighbors. 

Some historians say they were clannish, but the shoe 
fits the other foot as well. Alarmed at the large number of 
Palatines coming to America, their English speaking neigh- 
bors protested for fear the Germans would predominate in 
Pennsylvania. The protest succeeded in checking the flow 
for a time. 

There was no need to fear a predomination from the 
standpoint that power would be wrested from the ruling 
authorities because such ambitions were out of the question. 
Their interests were in their homes which demanded almost 
every minute of the work-days and the Sabbath was de- 
voted to the church. 

Recreation was not very necessary because any project 
that has a program of construction such as occupies the pion- 
eer is a recreation in itself. 

From the homelands in the Palatinate they brought a 
tradition in arts and crafts, but even that was put aside for 
more auspicious occasions. Carving, painting of designs, il- 
luminated writing, artistic untensils and wares, drawn work, 
etcetera, though put aside, were not forgotten and eventual- 
ly, when taken up again, they became a worthy occupation 
which turned out to be a heritage for the future. 

Like many of the Germans who eventually settled in 
the “Rakkil” section, the Wambolds first located in Salford 
Township, Montgomery County. According to the records 
of the family the pioneer, George Wambold arrived in Am- 
erica September 24, 1737 in the ship St. Andrew’s Galley. 
A short time later he purchased a tract of land near the 
site of Sellersville. This site was later conveyed to a son, 
John, who died in 1793. 

According to a descendant of the pioneer “another son 
settled on adjoining land about the time of the Revolution- 
ary war and erected a tannery and mill.” 

This does not altogether agree with published histories 
of Sellersville nor with traditions long entertained here, 
but the original Wambold pioneer located here 200 years 
ago and, as previously stated, the Clemmers, Derstines 
and others already had been landowners. 


Furthermore this chronicle has to do with the progress 
of a people as seen from the vantage point of an old field 
where one might have observed the aboriginal order pass 
out and where the coming of another people, the Mennonites, 
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might have been viewed. All of this took place early in the 
18th century. The third and determining step dates back 
200 years. > 

According to John C. Wenger’s comprehensive history 
of the Mennonites of the Franconia Conference, a meeting 
house and school was erected sometime between the years 
of 1737 and 1773 in the vicinity of the present church, the 
exact year being unknown. That it was built in early years 
is almost certain because of the records of early pastors, 
Isaac Kolb having been ordained in 1744 with Michael Der- 
stine, who was firmly established at the present mill site 
in 1737, as a deacon in the same year. . 

_ To build a church there must be a congregation. To start 
a congregation there must be a settlement and to start a 
settlement there is a wilderness to conquer and so this 
chronicle begins! 

Two hundred years ago the old Minsi Indian trail from 
the Delaware to the Lehigh had become a highway. The 
White man utilized old trails of the Red Man. Thus he saved 
himself much labor among the tall forests. 

Thomas Penn, unlike his father, used advantages for his 
own selfish purposes and thus in one generation one sees 
ideals grossly shattered. He inspired the disgraceful Walk- 
ing Purchase in 1737 and, sadly enough, this date fixes an- 
other epoch in the history of Pennsylvania. 

While the goodness of the founder, William Penn, con- 
tinued and fair dealing was not interred in his bones, the 
evil in his son lived after him—as a contributing factor in 
the Indian wars. 

The border lands between the whites and the Indians, 
transformed from a peaceful picture to one of bloody war- 
fare, changed the aspect of the old Minsi trail. First we can 
visualize the early settlers going back and forth in peaceful 
pursuits. Errands to Philadelphia were no longer carried on 
via Salford and the Schuylkill. That was ’round about. The 
Minsi trail, later to be Known as the Bethlehem road, was 
a short cut. It was a strategic point between two important 
settlements, Bethlehem and Philadelphia. 

One can readily vision the activities along the highway 
as war loomed up in the Blue Mountains. Couriers went 
back and forth. Troops moved along this road. Later it 
became a route for the stage coach and again it became a 
pike and to this day it is one of the main arteries to 
Philadelphia. 

Maybe the old settler Abraham Wambold did not visual- 
ize the importance of his choice, nevertheless he chose well 
when he selected this strategic point at the intersection of 
the Minsi trail and the Branch Creek. 
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Prior to 1750 there were numerous families located in 
the Sellersville area whose descendants are still living in 
this vicinity or look upon Sellersville as their eld home 
community. They included the Cressmans, the Althouses, 
the Schlichters, the Stauffers, the Kramers, the Eckerts, the 
Rosenbergers, the Landis’, the Prices, the Harrs, the Beans, 
the Franks, the Wenholds and others. 

In neighboring communities were the Detterers, the 
Hartzels, the Allebachs, the Souders, the Nases, the Strass- 
burgers, the Getmans and the Stouts. 

Jacob Stout, a German-Swiss, located at what is now 
Perkasie in 1739. There he purchased a tract of 250 acres. 
A son Abraham Stout, born on the tracts in 1740, was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention in 1790. 

In the winter of 1777 after the Battle of Germantown, 
according to a history of Bucks County as published in 1887, 
a detachment of cavalry was quartered with Abraham Stout. 

In 1779 nine hundred U. S. Troops and light artillery 
encamped on the grounds now occupied by the residences 
of Green street and the public schools in Sellersville. They 
were sent here when Fries’ “rebellion” broke out among 
residents of Milford township and the Bethlehem section. 
They rebelled against a glass-tax, a federal tax imposed 
during the administration of President Adams. 


These historical events are proof that the Bethlehem 
road had become a main thorofare and, indeed, should be 
substantiating factors to prove that the Liberty Bell passed 
through Sellersville enroute to Allentown. 


For many years a generally accepted fact, the question 
has been raised whether it was the Bethlehem road at Sell- 
ersville or the other road known by that name located east 
.of this section that was used to take the Liberty Bell to 
Allentown when the British occupied Philadelphia. 


Old historians call both highways the “old” Bethlehem 
road so that the age of the one or the other under the White 
man remains somewhat of a mystery. The Sellersville road, 
however, is known to have existed among the aborigines in 
the dim past and from that standpoint it is old indeed. 


And what a picturesque scene it must have been! Sure- 
ly at first there was no bridge at the Branch Creek. Im- 
agine farm wagons fording the stream! ’T'was easy enough 
in the summertime when the stream meandered lazily along. 
But what a troublesome passing in the spring during tor- 
rential rains! One can visualize the crossing on ice; that 
was easy enough. 


Of course men went about on horseback and there were 
wagons and it was easy to improvise a sled. It could be 
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dragged over snow and ice; but who had the first buggy, if 
such a thing ever existed in the early days? 

Certainly it did. Men think of practical things but, 
eventually, comfort has its urge and then comes pride. 
Pride to show off the family nicely seated in a conveyance 
and in style! 

Pride presages a fall. Maybe. But that was a factor in 
the growth of every Pennsylvania-German village and say 
what you will, it was a fine quality rather than a fault 
among the early settlers here. 
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CHAPTER III 
Mill Settlements 


While early histories of Bucks County credit the Wam- 
bold mill as being the beginning of Sellersville, there is 
little doubt that there was a settlement here previously be- 
cause the Derstine mill already had been erected. 

This mill, according to the family tradition and histor- 
ical notes, was built sometime between 1720 and 1742. 

A crude structure with hardly more than a roof and 
supporting timbers, it was, nevertheless equipped for grind- 
ing. In 1742 it was replaced by a more substantial structure. 

In William W. H. Davis’ history of Bucks County (pub- 
lished in 1893) he says: “One of the earliest settlers in the 
west end of the township (Rockhill) near where Sellers- 
ville now stands, was Abraham Wambold, who purchased 
a tract on a branch of the Perkiomen, 1738, on which he 
built a dwelling, grist mill and tannery. Here he carried on 
milling and tanning many years, and to him the farmers, 
many miles ’round brought their grain to be ground.” 

I have always been intrigued by the mills of the Penn- 
sylvania-German forefathers. The historical lore connected 
with them stimulated the imagination. I saw in them the 
community centre and I never failed to visit a mill when- 
ever I had an opportunity to do so. Naturally, also, I was 
attracted by the picturesque setting. The old structures were 
wooden. Later they were of stone, hardy and enduring. 

When a miller chose a site he took into consideration 
its accessibility for the neighboring farm people. But more 
often he was concerned about the power which a stream 
could generate. Quite naturally a place with a definite 
grade in the landscape was selected because it lent itself 
to the building of a dam. Often, therefore, the mill structure 
was erected at odd places. 

Today one drives along some out-of-the-way rural road 
and, among curves along hillsides, suddenly there looms up 
a quaint structure. Across the street or nearby is the mil- 
ler’s house. In the ensemble are a barn, a wagon shed and 
other buildings, added as the mill business expanded. 

The spot seems deserted except, perhaps for a dog seek- 
ing the shade of the inevitable buttonwoods of the mill- 
stream. The silence, as one approaches, is deceiving. The 
miller is a busy person. To see him one must go inside and, 
maybe, shout lustily. Otherwise ’twould be hard to attract 
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him from the numerous chores. that call him here, there and 
elsewhere in the building. The tune of crunching mill stones, 
whirring, excited shafting and pulleys with slap-slapping 
belts, the almost imperceptible drip-drip of a white or 
golden flow of flour or meal streaming from troughs to bins, 
the sonorous swish and groan of the mill wheel, the symbol 
of unfailing power, the click of cogs, the creak of timbers, 
protesting against the daily strain—these mystify the ear as 
if some strange symphony were heard for the first time. 

To the alert miller these syncopations hold profound 
meanings. The undue stress of some note here or the ab- 
sence of another there, are becks and calls. Perhaps some 
obstruction, escaping the screen in the mill stream, retards 
the wheel. Maybe a lace or rivet has given way in some 
ancient belt. Or, again, the stones, bolting their stock like 
some hurried child gulps its food in playtime, chokes :and 
splutters. These are an open book to him and, peering thru 
the dust, that whitens his face, hands, hair and clothing, he 
hastens to rectify or put in order the project, for such 
it truly is. 

When all is well he can stop to chat with a visitor. In- 
deed he is an interesting man—informed on what is new 
in his home community and eager to hear of what is going 
on outside. Thus he becomes at once a sage alike to strang- 
er or patron from the neighboring acres. 

As a figure in the ancient rural community the miller 
was a sage indeed. He was more than that; he was a man 
of influence and respect. The community depended upon 
him and, being of a type that required stability and char- 
acter, he was one of the factors to promote its well being. 

Later on, the village storekeeper replaced him as a com- 
munity figure. Still later the innkeeper became a dominat- 
ing personality. The preacher and the school teacher fol- 
lowed and, to those familiar with rural life before modern 
inventions had taken a deep hold upon the ways of simple 
folk, it was altogether obvious that certain definite forces 
were at odds. 

While the innkeeper had his place, even in the earliest 
history of man, here in early settlement he took his place 
in somewhat the order enumerated. 

The early people were pious, religious folk. Food and 
crops were their chief concern. Their clothing was home- 
spun. No great need for merchants! After the first stress 
of settlement, extra needs and small luxuries came into 
demand. The storekeeper filled the void. Then came the 
innkeeper to offer recreation and exciting pleasure. 

Up to this point the pastoral duties were limited to 
quiet leadership. Now it became obvious that his role must 
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be more militant. Under the stimulus the congregations, 
too, became more militant and eventually there comes a 
separation of the sheep and the goats, if that figuratively 
is accepted in the sense that devotion on the one hand was 
continued uninterruptedly and worldly. p eT m- 
braced readily on the other. EQS OOy 

It must be remembered that, under the faith of the 
early church people, pleasure, pretense and any show of 
prosperity in a worldly sense were considered cardinal 
sins that could but lead to the downfall of mankind. 

When the early historians made their chronological rec- 
ords of this section they said that Samuel Sellers followed 
the Wambolds to “build a dwelling and open a tavern,.... 
around which has grown a flourishing village.” The date of 
the erection of the tavern is obscure, but the founder died 
in 1817, therefore it is reasonable to suppose that it might 
have occurred in colonial times or about the time of the 
Revolution. Mr. Sellers was a member of the State Assem- 
bly and also served as High Sheriff. He was a man of high 
standing and there is no doubt that his hostelry was con- 
ducted with dignity. The old historian says “it was a place 
of much resort.” 

Mr. Sellers had eleven children. A son, Enos, was the 
inn proprietor when the first Post Office was located in 
Sellersville in 1815. He was the first postmaster and the 
office was officially named “Sellers’ Tavern”. 

The remodeled building was razed in recent years. It 
figured in community life as the Central House hotel until 
prohibition rendered it more or less useless. 

As a boy the Central House made a profound impression 
on my mind. The large livery stable, cattle pens, quoit 
grounds, ice house and general ensemble were such as to 
attract the interest of boys. 

On the second fioor of the stable was a crude “auditori- 
um” with a stage and capacity sufficient to provide seating 
for audiences drawn from the then small community. 

I imagine that was a community center in the long ago, 
but when I saw it, it was the center for itinerant fourth- 
rate shows, about which volumes of amusing anecdotes 
could be written. 


There were crude benches and chairs placed in rows, 
large coal oil lamps were hung from the ceiling. The scen- 
ery on the stage was flamboyant. From the stables be- 
low came an odor of horses and whatnot. I shall never for- 
get the scene of a winter’s evening with groups of town 
folk huddled there in what might have been a disastrous 
fire trap. The large stove was red-hot, adding to the odd 
smelis. Crude actors spilling crude jokes. Definitely here 
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was a phase of community life which, even in my youth- 
ful mind, projected itself strangely. I could not put it 
from my mind that here was a different type, an altogether 
opposite setting from that which the church and the public 
schools had to offer. 

The threads which I had observed as a child had a dis- 
tinct meaning in maturity and now as I note the progress of 
my people—the Pennsylvania-Germans—I thoroughly enjoy 
the tracings of the old patterns. 

I was fascinated by an itinerant “artist” who went from 
bar-room to bar-room to paint scenes on screen doors, mir- 
rors or the walls of the hotels. His pay was hardly more 
than his keep and drinks. Even though he might have had 
a pittance the hotelman was sure to get it back in the end. 

I pitied the talent thus seemingly wasted, but later I 
came to know that such gifts are nothing short of a curse 
unless intelligently directed. 

The precocious child, the joy and pride of his parents, 
often becomes a misfit because he leans too heavily upon 
the gift of easy performance. Life requires more than mere 
performance. To sound its depths requires patience and dis- 
cipline that only too frequently is not asked of precociousness. 

The arts and crafts of the old forefathers were worthy 
of any people. They were put aside through the urge of 
more practical necessities and occupations. But they were 
never quite entirely disposed’ of. Yet in my youth I saw 
little demonstration of artistry in the pure sense of the 
word except through the intinerant decorator and the em- 
bellisher of the family bible—ithe writing master. 

The art of the Germans in the home-lands was a natural 
impulse. It continued to be such in the new homes for a 
few generations and I often wonder what might have re- 
sulted had the new tasks been less rigorous. 

In my youth I was told by art associates that art in Ger- 
many had deteriorated; that it is made subversive to the im- 
perialistic idea, having much to do with the military. I had 
no opinion on the matter, but upon visiting southern Ger- 
many in 1936 I saw the old carvers still at work! True, theirs 
was but a commercial craft, nevertheless, to me, they repre- 
sented a people engaged in a highly artistic pursuit and i 
was highly interested in its effect upon them from a com- 
munity standpoint. It is most satisfactory indeed. 

A visit to a current art exhibition at Munich disclosed 
another satisfying surprise—the art of the German was not 
subversive to any imperialistic dictator. In truth there is 
evidence everywhere in Germany that art has prevailed 
untrammeled. 

There had been much ado about the manner in which 
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modernism, in its generally accepted sense, has been read 
out of Germany and again prejudice distorts the picture. 

I am indebted to Dr. Preston A. Barba, of Muhlenberg 
College, for the translation of Adolph Hitler’s address (in 
part) at the opening of the House of German Art in Munich, 
July 18, 1937. The address in the American Press at the 
time was given but scant notice and at that was garbled, 
giving an entirely different impression of its meaning. 


“The collapse of Germany in 1918 was, as we know, not 
only an economic and political one, but in a perhaps still 
greater measure a cultural one. Nor was this procedure to 
be explained solely through the fact that the war had been 
lost. Such catastrophes have often been visited upon peo- 
ples and states in history, and often they have even proved 
to be spurs to a greater spiritual and cultural life. But that 
flood of dirt and rubbish which came to the surface of Ger- 
man life had not originated through the loss of the war, it 
had merely become liberated. That body already carried 
within it the germs of decay and with the end of the war 
it fell rapidly into disintegration. That which was base and 
common in our German life triumphed in all the fields of 
our national existence.” 

The Fuehrer then held forth at some length upon the 
subject of the Semitic influence, its dominance in the press 
and in art criticism, and the erroneous concepts it brought 
forth in the minds of the public as to the purpose of a 
healthy art. According to these “subversive leaders,” he 
pointed out, art was to be international. It was “no longer 
to be the reflection of a people or race, but simply a mirror 
of the times. According to this theory the Greeks would 
have created no Greek art, and Mohammedan, Byzantine, 
German, Italian or French art would not be conditioned by - 
the race that gave it birth, but only by the age in which it 
was produced. Reasoning on the same premises, there would 
be today no German, no French, no Japanese, no Chinese 
art, but simply a modern art. For them art is henceforth 
completely divorced from any localized racial or folk ex- 
pression, but merely the expression of a certain year or 
epoch, characterized by the word ‘modern’ and which is 
tomorrow no longer modern ut old fashioned. By such a 
theory art is placed ultimately on the same level with the 
work of the tailor and the modiste, with a new fashion for 
each succeeding year—this year impressionism, next sea- 
son futurism, or cubism, or dadaism, or whatever other 
name these imbecile abortions of the moment may be call- 
ed by the so-called art zealots and dishonest dealers who 
succeeded in whipping up a business of unsound monetary 
values among a befuddled public.” 
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“The evaluation of true art” he continued, “rests in the 
immortal revelation that emanates from out of the main- 
springs of a people’s deepest being. Such art is immortal 
and has little to do with the fleeting moment that gives it 
birth. The great artist therefore does not rear a monument 
to any one age, but to the race which gave him birth and 
being. That art which roots in time only, that is, in any 
given epoch, will be as evanescent as that epoch, but that 
art which has its roots in the eternal heritage of the race 
will live as long as the race. 

“Let us find therefore the unit of measure of our new 
German art in the life and being of the German people, for 
our new German art (under the Nazi control) is the 
life and being of the German people themselves, in their 
feelings, their emotions and sensibilities and in their evo- 
lution. Cubism, dadaism, futurism, etc., have nothing in 
common with the German people. For all these are neither 
old nor modern, they are but the unintelligible stammerings 
and stutterings of those, to whom God has denied the grace 
of a truly artistic endowment. Works of art that cannot in 
themselves be understood, but which require for their justi- 
fication long explanations and descriptions, before a long- 
suffering public can accept such artists’ stupid or insolent 
works, will henceforth no longer find their way to the public. 
It is a brazen insolence or an incomprehensible stupidity, 
when artists place before the public of today work which is 
similar to that executed on the stone walls of caves by cave- 
men of the stone age ten or twenty thousand years ago, or 
to emulate primitive negroid types in sculpture, forgetting 
quite, that it is not the task of art to separate itselt from the 
evolution of a people by reverting to an earlier stage. Its 
only task can be to symbolize the natural evolution of man. 
In all our manifold activities, in all departments of life we 
are developing a higher not a lower form of man. At no 
time, thanks to our many sport activities, has the human 
form more nearly approached the periection of antiquity. 
We go forward to a higher type of man. But what do these 
moderns present to us?—primitive cavemen, cretins, morons, 
dwarfs with hydrocephalous heads! Either these would-be 
artists see life that way and are themselves social abnormal- 
ities, or else they for other motives and in all insincerity 
foist their humbug upon society, and their acts are therefore 
a violation against society. The New Germany has put an 
end to these unhealthy manifestations, and with the dedica- 
tion of this temple of art, it expresses its will to return to 
a healthy program in the onward march of German art.” 


While I cannot altogether subscribe to the Hitler pro- 
mulgation, it is included in order to show modern trends in 
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Germany. While present day events in the fatherland of 
the early Pennsylvania-Germans, have little, if any bearing 
upon what is going on in eastern Pennsylvania, or other 
points to which the offspring of the pioneers have gone, it 
is interesting to snatch a bit of the up-to-the-minute color 
from Germany under the Nazi. In this, as in various other 
items herein incorporated, I am using the technique of the 
impressionist who often puts down a seemingly unrelated 
stroke of color to stimulate, by contrast, the whole picture. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Sellers’ Tavern 


Sellers’ Tavern is described by an old record as “a small, 
square, stone house, two stories and attic, the inside finish 
of which was quaint with mouldings and carvings.” 

There was an old painting of it and as a boy I saw it and 
remembered some of its details among which was an im- 
posing picket fence. The colors were dull and dark and, 
some ten or fifteen years ago, I accidentally discovered it in 
a pile of rubbish which workmen were about to destroy. 
It was badly torn and chemical action, due to dampness, 
had caused the colors to turn black. 

Needless to say I rescued it. I attempted to restore it, 
but both paint and canvas were brittle and it was beyond 
any repair. I still have it, but there is little left beyond the 
wooden strip upon which it was stretched. 

In a like manner as a young man I came into possession 
of two old family portraits that had been stored in the old 
Schlichter barn for many years. They too were in shreds. 
The stretchers and the frames, fine example of the post 
colonial period, were in good order, in spite of their age. 
The frames had beautiful lines and were finished in real 
gold leaf. I bought them for a few pennies, my interest 
being centered chiefly in the frames. At the time I did not 
realize their value. Indeed the family was entirely unaware 
that they had neglected what might have been a fine heir- 
loom, if not an example of Pennsylvania-German art which 
now might be priceless. 

But that seems to have been characteristic of this vicinity. 
Early objects and even historical records were not considered 
in the light of future historical interest and benefit. Often 
I had resented the fact that Bucks County historians had 
ignored the people of this section; but I realize now that, 
due to undue modesty, our people were not disposed to 
make much ado about their comings and goings. While 
they certainly cherished old tradition of the fatherland, 
transplanted in the new world, they too often held their own 
affairs as insignificant. 

When Washington’s army had retreated to Pennsylvania 
in 1776, his soldiers were in dire need of blankets and the 
entire country side was scoured for help. Rockhill township 
is listed as a source of some donations but no names of donors 
are available excepting that eighteen were collected by 
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Abraham Kechline. Later when Washington needed wagons, 
Rockhill contributed two according to the Continental Army 
records. 

The early retreat of the small American army was con- 
sidered by the colonists as disastrous, but it was in line with 
the strategy of the commander-in-chief, whose policy was 
dictated through the lack of means. In the first place his 
army was made up of volunteers who gave their services 
with sometimes only half-hearted cooperation. At one time 
a whole company decided to walk-out on the army and did 
so accordingly. Discipline was, in the beginning, considered 
a matter of convenience or choice. Uniforms were scarce, 
Indeed, often there was a lack of clothing of any kind. 
Therefore the army had a motly appearance. 

Nevertheless, Washington recognized the possibilities 
for developing his men into an organized group and a mili- 
tary aspect was maintained as far as possible. When, in the 
manner of back woods warfare which consisted of striking 
back in surprise attacks, Washington decided to recross the 
Delaware and strike a blow at Trenton, he but pursued 
the strategy that enabled him, under the most adverse 
circumstances, to prolong the war through seven long years 
to a successful conclusion. 

Certainly the residents of Rockhill must have been 
concerned about events so near at home. Here were the 
King’s forces waiting for the Delaware to freeze in order to 
cross and annihilate the rebelling colonists and end the 
war quickly. 

The Colonial army’s depot for supplies and equipment 
was located at Newtown, and Washington and his generals 
Greene, Knox and Hamilton devoted their time along the 
possible fords up and down the Delaware. 

On the other side were the Hessians, practically sold to 
British service by their Duke. Knowing the German tem- 
perment around Christmas time, Washington decided to 
strike while the enemy soldiers were in mood of the 
holiday celebration. 

Washington’s crossing of the Delaware, the attack and 
capture of the Hessian regiment is one of the most pictur- 
esque incidents of the Revolutionary war. 

Although the attack was planned and prepared in 
secret, the enemy had some advance information; but the 
commander was incredulous. The Delaware was high and 
filled with floating ice. No one would attempt a crossing 
under such conditions! 

Collecting all available river boats in the vicinity, the 
crossing was effected with ‘secrecy and the attack carried 
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out as a complete surprise while the commander was feast- 
ing at the home of a Colonial tory. 

Having captured the regiment, some cannon and arms, 
Washington recrossed and the victory not only gave cheer to 
the immediate neighborhood, but it spread confidence 
throughout the entire colonies—the enemy could be taken! 

Imagine the feelings of our people. Here was a regi- 
ment of their kind, fighting against their cause! How could 
they know, with news spreading so slowly, that the Hes- 
sians were but hirelings. Was it possible that the Fatherland 
had raised its hand against the new world? Had the old 
land an alliance with the British? Certainly such questions 
arose in the minds of our people, cut off from world news 
in the backwoods. 

The Hessians were brought inland and eventually 
taken to Philadelphia and one may well speculate whether 
or not some of them might have been brought here. Pos- 
sibly not; more than likely the colonials feared that natural 
blood sympathies might be needlessly aroused. 

When I was a boy at school this phase of American 
history was embarrassing because the Hessian commander 
was Colonel Baum. 

At the mention of his name every pupil in the room 
would turn to me with a snicker or wink and for some days 
I would be dubbed Colonel. My play fellows would 
desist only when sturdy fists proved more valorous than the 
Christmas fight along the Delaware. 

Had Colonel Baum been housed in this section ’twould 
indeed have caused embarrassment among my people who 
were among the early Germans to come to America. While 
the earliest members settled in Milford, one of the Baums 
had operated a mill at Curley Hill which was within easy 
distance of the colonial army encampment. 


The fact that early historians were impressd by the carv- 
ings in the original Sellers’ Tavern building is another bit of 
testimony to support the contention that the Pennsylvania- 
Germans were an artistic people. I wonder whether the 
old hostelry had some of those fantastic images of old Ger- 
man near-mythology such as I saw in Leipzig inns. To be 
sure, as in the old inn, where Martin Luther used to spend 
leisure time or in the Auerbach Keller, where university 
students had drinking bouts, the old Sellers’ Tavern carv- 
ings had to do with funny little men, bearded and stout, 
sitting on a keg of wine or beer or, maybe, the odd tales 
of the black forests were illustrated on the fireplace log. 
Certainly there was a fireplace! One may reconstruct its 
generous proportion with a huge hewn log as a mantle. 

_ And what a blaze to offer warmth and cheer to travelers! 
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A distinguished visitor to share the hospitality of Sellers’ 
Tavern was a Hessian officer who had been in the British 
service during the Revolutionary War. Returning to 
America in the summer of 1783, he traveled in this section, 
reporting what he saw. This is such a splendid piece of 
first-hand information that it should be incorporated in any 
historical record of this section. Therefore I am including 
it in this chronicle. It comes from General Davis’ history 
of Bucks County. It is as follows: 

“The same afternoon we arrived at another farm ina 
very uneven and stony region called ‘Rocky Hill’ situated 
in Bucks county. At this place we met a young man who 
pays but ten shillings tax for seventy-four acres, of which 
considerable is woodland. Among other taxes, which are 
assessed in Pennsylvania, is one styled the ‘bachelor’s tax’; 
every male person who is twenty-one years of age, and not 
married, pays a yearly tax of twelve shillings, six pence, 
Pennsylvania currency. Inconsiderable as this tax is, it, 
however, has its desired effect, as the liability to derision, to 
which the young men are open, and the ease with which 
industrious hands can support a family, soon causes them to 
change their social status. This is an old established tax 
here, as well as in Maryland, and lately established in South 
Carolina, as they have beens convinced of its usefulness to 
arrive at a desired result. 

“The farmers here use a seed plough, called the ‘Bucks 
County plow.’ The wheat is scattered on the fallow ground 
and then plowed under. It is customary to reckon from one- 
half to one bushel of seed to the acre, according as the land 
has before been cultivated. Generally it is expected to har- 
vest ten or fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, from land that 
has been manured; in the neighborhood of Reading and the 
Tulpehocken Valley, the average is forty to fifty bushels. 
A wagon with four horses will haul forty or fifty bushels 
of wheat to the city, and it is sold there for one Spanish 
dollar a bushel. As many persons own a large quantity of 
land, they cannot make use of it all, and consequently many 
acres remain uncultivated for five, six or seven years. Fre- 
quently, for the first year a crop of rye is sown, the second 
year wheat and English grass seed, and after the wheat is 
harvested, it is used for five years as pasture. For a second 
crop it is customary to sow buckwheat. 

“Most of the lime used in Philadelphia comes from the 
neighborhood of Whitemarsh or Plymouth, fifteen or seven- 
teen miles distant. Nearer than that there is no pure lime- 
stone and wood is also very scarce. From there, up to 
within five miles of Bethlehem there are no traces of 
limestone. Formerly the lime was delivered in Philadelphia _, 
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for one shilling per bushel. A four horse team can haul 
from forty to fifty bushels. Every farm has its orchard, 
when the trees become old a new one is startedjat a new 
spot, as the general belief is that young trees will not thrive 
where the old ones stood. People also have land enough and 
do not like to engage in the labor of plowing up the land, and 
improving it with manure or other mixture. There is no 
attention paid to the variety of fruit; apples and peaches are 
about all that are cultivated, the former, however, might 
be greatly improved. 

“After leaving the foregoing host and traveling through 
a continuous forest, we reached ‘Rocky Hill’ township, but 
we only saw a few scattered houses. The road is fitly called 
‘Rocky Hill’ A blue basaltic and also a slaty, gray rock 
covered the surface under which, however, the red, Jersey 
soil is found. We passed through a devastated forest of at 
least two thousand acres, which had been cut down for 
fuel at a charcoal furnace. After the owner had used up all 
the wood it was abandoned. The forest consists of oak, 
beech and birch. The bark of the latter is used for tanning. 
On this dry unproductive soil, we saw nothing but small 
trunks of all kinds of trees. None of them appeared very old. 
Most of the thickets we met with are composed of young 
trees, as the first settlers have a custom of clearing their 
land with fire, but the fire often spreads too far, and the 
original forests were destroyed. Nowhere will you meet 
with such a diversity of fencing as in America; almost 
every minute you will see a different style, and people 
cannot help wondering at the inventive genius of the in- 
habitants. Generally there are dry enclosures, either thin 
stakes of cleft trees, which are entwined in various ways or 
laid one on top of the other, or upright posts are placed 
against each other and interlaced. The so-called worm 
fences were the most frequent. They are made of chestnut 
wood, as it makes the lightest fence, and when the bark is 
off will last a long time. Green hedge are rarely met with, 
and then only in a few towns, as the labor of planting and 
taking care of them is too great. 


“From Rocky Hill the road leads to a broad plain which 
is known as the Great Swamp, which formerly covered this 
entire region, but has now been transformed into excellent 
wheat land. The low situation, however, causes it to be 
overflowed fall and spring, and the farmers find it best to 
raise summer instead of winter wheat, as the latter, on ac- 
count of the wet soil, is often damaged by frost. Quaker- 
town is a small village of about twelve houses. The in- 
habitants are mostly English and German Quakers. The 
inn keeper here pays for his license and about five acres of 
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land, twelve pounds Pennsylvania currency taxes. He cer- 
tainly has not much to pay, but he has the more to ask, as we 
were not safe for a moment from his inquisitiveness. He 
was incessant in his endeavor to ascertain from us, or our 
servants, the object of our travels, but he was not able to 
accomplish it and we did not feel obliged to satisfy his 
curiosity, as his ignorance prevented him from answering 
our questions relative to the condition of his neighborhood. 
After leaving this Quaker colony on the 8th of August, we 
again came into a rough hilly country, full of the frag- 
ments of the before mentioned hard blue stone, and travel- 
ed many miles through wild and uncultivated forests; only 
occasionally did we meet with small cultivated spots on 
which Germans were settled. We passed through ‘Phillips 
Dale’ and ‘Richlandtown’, without knowing it, as these 
rising towns only existed in name, or were composed of 
only a few huts. Six miles from Quakertown we came toa 
small village of ten or twelve houses, and a mill, named 
after its first settler, Stoffel Wagner. After we had traveled 
between and over more high hills and through desolate 
forests and passed Saucon Creek, we came to a beautiful 
valley, with rich mellow soil and then to the calm but beau- 
tiful Lehigh.” 

Sellers’ Tavern surely entertained other distinguished 
people, the attraction being not altogether the warming 
liquors dispensed over the bar, but through its blazing fires 
just as well. 

Later on in the “parlor” of the old tavern there must 
have been a “Sally Ann” stove. This was an iron stove 
said to have been originated at the Allentown and Reading 
furnaces, and later at Durham. The “Sally Ann” was a fine 
piece of craftsmanship. Old German artificers planned it 
and, to be sure, it was embellished with legendary lore. 
There were human figures as well as animals and symbolic 
signs. One type, attributed to Valentine Eckert, had the 
scroll and American Eagle with the words “E. Pluribus 
Unum” prominently inscribed. 

A stove made in the furnaces of Chester County was in 
use among early Pennsylvania settlers but the fire-plate 
stove or heater, of the German method, also was in favor 
until 1790 when Benjamin Franklin invented one for the 
use of the then discovered coal. 

The plate-stove, known for its pictured legends and 
scenes from Bible episodes, of course, required wood-fuel. 

Images cast in iron were the product of the iron work- 
ers but the old locks, hinges and other metal furnishings 
throughout the house, church or public building were truly 
works of art. 
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Once I visited a Moravian house in Bethlehem. It was 
owned and occupied by a retired naval officer residing on 
the quaint and picturesque Heckewelder street near the 
famous old Moravian church. I marveled at the> cumber- 
some but beautiful locks and he told me a story which I 
had so often heard about things that now are sacred—the 
locks and the furnishings had been taken from old build- 
ings because they were out-of-date! He had purchased 
them from a janitor for a song because, said the janitor, 
“sometime I want to get rid of them when some junk-man 
comes around.” 

One would hardly expect to find a wood-chest in a bar- 
room but surely in the parlor of the inn there must have 
been one of these fine old pieces of furniture that served 
as a seat as well as a place for storage. It must be remem- 
bered that the tavern-keeper in the early days was numb- 
ered among the community’s richest men. And, further- 
more, he had a way with him among the craftsman. What 
tempting cheer he had to offer to painter, carver or crafts- 
man! 

The carpenter built it for “aivichkeit” (eternity) that is, 
it was not put together flimsily but in the homeland pieces 
of furniture were known to be passed on for many genera- 
tions and so when the craftsman made his wares it was no 
hasty job. He realized they would live after him a long time. 


Nowhere is there any mention of the tavern barn; but 
what hostelry would be complete without a barn, for hos- 
pitality in the old days was extended not only to man but 
to his beast as well. 


And were there any symbols painted thereon? Without 
doubt. 


Present-day writers make much ado about these sym- 
bols, claiming that they are the result of ignorance and 
superstition. Maybe so, but I doubt it. The early settlers 
were intelligent and their ideas of decoration were highly 
developed. If it were reasonable to suppose that the barn 
signs meant anything, then it might also be assumed that 
the old stove plates had some significance in their beliefs. 


Certainly the early settlers did not worship their funny 
little men carved from wood nor did they believe whole- 
heartedly in their mythology. It was amusing entertain- 
ment. 


The Pennsylvania-Germans carried out the old tradi- 
tions surrounding the Belsnickle, but the English people 
carried on with Santa Claus. In spirit they were one and 
the same. So also one might point out parallels in the 
motifs of signs and symbols, 
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I have no doubt that, after several generations of isola- 
tion in the backwoods, the old signs took on a different 
meaning, depending upon the imagination of the back- 
woods folk; but I prefer to attribute them to a purely artistic 
demonstration. 

The story of Goethe’s Faust is illustrated in a huge carv- 
ing in the Auerbach Keller and I am sure that some weak 
minded Germans from time to time believed the tale, cook- 
ed up in jest during student drinking jousts, that Goethe 
himself had a set-to with the devil, confusing in their 
befuddled minds the author and Faust one with the other 
and so on and so forth. 

And in like manner “and so on and so forth” when 
Albertus Magnus’ work and the “Seventh Book of Moses” 
came forth with strange signs, some said to be derived from 
Solomon, the issue becomes beclouded and confused and one 
could almost readily swear by Jack and the Bean-stalk or 
vouchsafe through Sinbad the Sailor that Sainthood and 
rascality spring from the same source. That is if the frame 
of mind is not inclined to stumble over a grain of salt. 


Davis, Bucks county historian blandly remarks of 
education in Bucks county: “While the Germans did not 
keep pace with the English-speaking townships, their 
progress was considerable.” Although there is much truth 
in what he says, nevertheless it is a fact that he may not 
have concerned himself enough about the Pennsylvania- 
Germans to gain a sufficient background. Or it may be 
that, being unfamiliar with their language and customs, and 
they with his, the comparatively scanty references in his 
three generous volumes may be attributed to misunder- 
standing. 





CHAPTER V 


Unfolding Patterns 


In the beginning denominationalism was not stressed 
until village centers became well established. 

Lutheranism, it can be truthfully said, began with the 
coming of the first German settlers, but it would be difficult 
to fix the date when it took precedence in the Sellersville 
settlement. The first Lutheran church was located at New 
Hanover, established in 1703. Historic Trappe, west of 
Sellersville, was organized in 1732; but strange as it may 
seem the first church erected in Sellersville was neither 
Mennonite, Lutheran or Reformed, but Catholic—St. Agnes’! 

It had long puzzled my mind how the Catholic church 
came to be established in Sellersville, because the early set- 
tlement here consisted of German protestants. I had fre- 
quently traced the Scotch-Irish course of settlement running 
parallel to the Germans. They followed the Delaware and 
its tributaries, while the Germans chose the Schuylkill. 
But I could never quite reconcile the Catholic influence 
reaching so far inland as Sellersville. I could readily 
understand how Haycock should be an outpost; but Sell- 
ersville had seemed too far distant, and its people of such 
a different type, the early Catholics being Irish. 

I think the theory of the Rev. C. E. Wenger, present 
rector of St. Agnes’ is correct when he says the congregation 
here is the result of a new type of settler brought here when 
the Bethlehem Branch of the Reading railroad (the old 
North Pennsylvania Railroad) was built. 

In the beginning there were few if any German 
Catholics here. 

While the chief colonial concern was to organize the 
church, education was a serious problem and when the 
Lutherans sent abroad for aid and leadership, they also 
asked for educational facilities. 

The response to the former was the sending of the 
dynamic leader, Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg. Arriving in 
Philadelphia in 1742 he immediately took steps to consoli- 
date Lutheranism and in 1748 established the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. In 1750 there were ten ministers and 
twenty-three churches in the province. 

At the time of the Revolutionary War which Muhlen- 
berg endorsed so dramatically from the pulpit, wearing a 
colonial uniform ’neath his clerical garb, there were ap- 
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proximately 60,000 Germans dominated largely by the 
Lutherans. 

The German Reformed church, although drawing 
largely from the German settlers, was of Dutch origin with 
a congregation established at Neshaminy in 1710. The first 
real German Reformed church with the pioneer minister 
John Philip Boehm was established at Falckner’s Swamp 
in 1725. 

The first leader to recognize the need to consolidate the 
Reformed church was Michael Schlatter, a native of Switz- 
erland who arrived in 1746. He traveled extensively among 
the colonists in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia. 

The American Reformed churches were affiliated with 
the Classis of Amsterdam but having little otherwise in 
common, the Germans became restive and in 1793 severed 
their connections to become a synod independent of Holland 
altogether. Estimated membership at this time was approxi- 
mately 35,000. 

Both Muhlenberg and Schlatter deplored the tendency 
to relegate education to the background in the fast growing, 
busy colonies. In response to their hopes and prdyers 
there was formed in England “The Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge among the Germans in America.” 
In 1754 a fund of 20,000 pounds sterling was raised, with 
Benjamin Franklin, Richard Peters, William Allen and Con- 
rad Weiser as trustees to administer the fund. Reading, 
York, Easton, Lancaster, Hanover and Skippack were desig- 
nated as places for the establishment of schools under this 
fund. The Lutherans and the Reformed followers heartily 
approved the schools, but the Mennonites, Amish and 
German Baptists opposed the plan vigorously. 

Rev. Schlatter was the supervisor and at one time 
the enrollment had reached 750; but by 1760 the number had 
dwindled to 450 and within 15 years later ceased entirely. 

Naturally, English was taught and the old Germans, of 
the approval of their leaders, became wary, fearful that their 
beloved German would be crowded out. 


Mennonites point with pride to the record of Christopher 
Dock a schoolmaster of the Skippack-Salford region. Al- 
though he came to that section some time prior to 1718, 
his real career as a teacher began exactly 200 years ago and 
continued until his death in 1771. So outstanding was his 
work among children that his services were called for dur- 
ing the summer months in Germantown. He was prevailed 
upon to write a treatise in pedagogy, giving methods for 
school management. This treatise which he wrote only on 
condition that it would not be published during his life- 
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time, for fear it might be considered presumptous, con- 
tains many simple rules, chief of which is to get the pupil- 
viewpoint. 3 

Menno Simon, revered by the plain folk almost as a 
saint, endorsed education for the young. His statement was: 
“Have them instructed in reading and writing; bring them 
up in habits of industry and let them learn such trades 
as are suitable, expedient and adapted to their age and 
condition.” 

There are no colonial school records of Sellersville, 
but neighboring events certainly were mirrored here. 

The Lutherans, members of the Reformed church and 
the Mennonites mingled freely in their churches. While 
doctrinal differences stood between them, they shared many 
common ideals and beliefs. Among the former were the 
traditions of the home-lands. Who could persuade them 
that America would once see a unified public school sys- 
tem? Or who could forecast that the German language 
would be practically banned from the pulpits in patriotic 
fervor with the world at war with Germany? 

I doubt whether our people ever dreamed of a German 
state in the new world. Germany was not a nation to reach 
out. Indeed the Fatherland was self centered. Essentially 
the Germans had been bunglers when it came to colonizing, 
even though the wanderlust is a strong teuton trait. 

In the early days I am sure the colonists were too busy 
with their farm and family affairs to look too far into the 
future. Furthermore they were living in a land owned by 
foreign rulers. They were there by the grace of an idealist 
who made it possible for them to enjoy privileges which they 
could never have dreamed of at home. I am sure the 
psychology of the community mind favored humble accep- 
tance of any political or governmental trends which took 
place in the colonies. 

But when the school system, if such it might be called, 
threatened to interfere with their customs or language, 
they would have none of it. 

Furthermore, the plain people looked upon education 
as a means to aid practical, everyday living. As a source 
of culture, education was of no importance. In fact, too 
much education was frowned upon. 

Indeed it is within the memory of my youth that this 
belief was shared by others than the plain folk. I remem- 
ber a fine, old lady who spoke of the “schware larning” 
(heavy learning) of the ministers; as though it were a 
burden—a cross to bear, as it were. 

I had a suspicion that some of the ministers enjoyed 
the unique position of awe in which their “heavy learning” 
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caused them to be placed among some of their flock. I 
would not say that they guarded the educational font with 
any selfish or jealous motives, but surely it was gasier to 
deal with folks not too wise. It would not be fair to stress 
this point unduly and I prefer to think that the early lead- 
ers, (naturally centered in the church) sincerely interpreted 
it a duty not to overly stress education. 

For this reason I admire the courage of the early 
educators and I marvel at the progress of the school 
system and I am especially proud of the record of 
Sellersville. . 

If the old time minister sometimes was held in awe, 
the schoolmaster of early days was a close rival, especially 
among the children. According to the stories which the 
elders used to enjoy so much to tell around the stove in 
the country stores, school days were not the most happy 
periods of a life time. In fact they were somewhat riotous. 

Where the preacher sometimes imposed himself upon 
the minds of the elders by sly shows of piety and wisdom, 
the schoolmaster often struck terror in the hearts of the 
young by the display of unyielding bruskness, if not strength 
of brute force. 

Schooling in the old days was conducted by the crude 
rule of “spare the rod, spoil the child’ under its most 
literal interpretation. A child, maybe one, two or three 
in a row, was flogged in the presence of his fellows for the 
slightest infraction of the rigid school room code. When I 
say child, I mean, of course, the youngster from six to 
sixteen or even eighteen. 

Instead of curbing rowdyism, too often the desire to go 
off on rampages of mischief would be stimulated. Fre- 
quently there was an incipient, if not open, state of conflict, 
a conspiracy, as it were, between boys and teacher. 


This picture may seem harsh, in view of modern 
methods, but I am sure it is not overdrawn. The old school 
system it must be remembered, existed not by the backing, 
resources and idealism of the commonwealth, but by the 
grace of the community. Grudgingly parents contributed to 
the expenses of local education. 

After the schools were divorced from the church, the 
atmosphere changed. *Twas not unique here among the 
Pennsylvania-Germans; the change was universal. Of 
course, the petty tyranny of the school room was nothing 
more than a reflection of the times. The indentured servant 
was subjected to inhuman indignities that would fill a 
volume of startling history. What of the buxom girls in- 
dentured in the homes of the unscrupulous well-to-do? Or 
what a “sentence” the youth had to live through during 
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a period of indenture with a harsh master! A common 
form of discipline on ships was to flog the sailors. 

While the indenture of servants and workers disappear- 
ed early in the colonial scheme, this mild form of slavery 
was projected into the service of apprenticeships. 

One “bound” himself to a “master” in the trades. The 
hours were early and late. Board and keep, with a trifling 
sum for trinkets, was all the pay an apprentice received. 

My grandfather told me of an experience that is amaz- 
ing in the light of present-day points of view of labor and its 
relation to the body politic. It was customary for a young 
man to learn a trade and he chose shoe-making which then 
ranked with others requiring skill, every boot, shoe or 
other piece of footwear having been made by hand. 

Tiring of the work he was obliged to make a “deal” 
with his employer. ’Twas not an easy matter to dispose 
of an apprenticeship. He was obliged to pay a then 
considerable sum to be free! 

Men with large families often “put out” their growing 
sons and daughters among neighboring farmers who were 
short of help. Here, too, the pittance was little more than 
board and clothing. Often the head of the house ruled his 
family with a harsh hand and it may be readily visualized 
how difficult it sometimes was for the “hired” help. Hired 
indeed! 

The old schoolmaster not only was a reflection of the 
times, but, too often, he too received but a pittance and his 
keep, “boarding around” among homes of the community. 

In the early schools of the German settlements naturally 
German script was insisted upon and penmanship was one 
of the features of the curriculum. Music also was stressed, 
the old’songs of the Fatherland, church hymns and sen- 
timental ballads of local origin were sung. 

Among the Moravians at Bethlehem, instrumental 
music was an essential part of the religious observances. 
While here, with the Mennonites, instruments of any kind 
were banned. The tune was carried after the “foresinger” 
started a hymn, giving a cue to the pitch. I have seen this 
method carried out in Mennonite churches within recent 
years. 

Penmanship was developed into an art and there were 
writing masters who specialized in teaching the art to chil- 
dren or to grown ups who had not acquired the rudiments of 
education in their youth. Many of these old writing masters 
went from town to town, carrying on a business of recording 
names and dates in family bibles, writing birth and mar- 
riage certificates. Often their embellishments represented 
great flights of fancy. Known as “fractur,” this penman- 
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ship was a form of the Medieval art of illumination. It 
was taught in the schools as late as 1854. 

As a boy I had had instruction in this old art from 
one of the few remaining teachers, the late Isaiah Hilkert. 
He had conducted a night-school in the Odd Fellows Temple, 
Sellersville, for one winter season. There was a quaint 
technique, reminiscent of the quill-pen or water color 
brush. The pen was held at an angle with the end pointing 
directly away from the writer. The art of the Chinese and 
Japanese, depending similarly upon the clean or shaded 
line, was executed somewhat similarly. I sometimes think 
they are in some way related. 

In 1814 Charles Forman, a German University graduate, 
taught music and writing in Nockamixon, his books 
being manuscript written by himself. Davis, the historian, 
traces the Durham stove plates, with such patterns as 
“Adam and Eve,” “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” “Dance of 
Death,” to the fractur motif. I can well agree with him, 
but wish that he had gone into this phase more thoroughly 
when material was more readily available. 

General Davis speaks of his own school days in the 
1820’s. He says “the pupils were never spoiled by sparing 
the rod, the teacher’s pay was ridiculously small, three 
cents per day per scholar.” 

He received that magnificent sum himself when he 
became a teacher. 

Continuing about his school days he says, “If the range 
of studies was not broad, the few branches were well taught. 
The average scholar was well grounded in arithmetic and 
much attention was paid to penmanship.” 

There was no statewide system of instruction prior 
to 1834. Old Christopher Dock’s methods, as set ‘forth in 
his essay on instruction, prevailed in this section; but the 
itinerant artists of fractur inclinations, I am sure, modified 
his methods as did the growing ascendency of the English 
language as a means for business intercourse. 

In 1834 the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania adopted 
a school system. While it was opposed vigorously in the 
. beginning, it prevailed and out of the mass of makeshifts 
some show of order became manifest. Twenty years later 
the office of County Superintendent was created with John 
Fall as the first incumbent. 


CHAPTER VI 


Fries’ Rebellion 


The old history books featured the nation’s wars and 
the administrations of the presidents and sometimes teachers 
required memory tests of lengthy outlines resplendent with 
dry facts and dates. 

Maybe this was a good method to train the mind, but 
it made the subject a bugbear; robbed it of the very estim- 
able quality of instilling a desire to follow human events 
with interest and zest. 

There is little if any occasion to outline facts and dates 
among the Pennsylvania-Germans because their interests, 
while never in opposition to the powers-that-be, were self 
centered and changing presidential administrations affected 
the even tenor of their way but very little. 

There was a very amusing expression in Pennsylvania- 
German which to be properly appreciated requires an in- 
timate knowledge of the dialect as well as the psychology of 
the old people. I had heard the expression frequently as a 
boy and I think it still persists. It is the native statement 
“T,udderish und Dimmigraudish, fa’dultsei!” 

The translation in effect is “Lutheran and Democratic, 
by golly!” But that discloses only a tenth of its meaning. 
The person making the statement did so as though with a 
chip on his shoulder—“touch it, if you want a fight.” Fur- 
thermore, the words were, to him, a sign of being on the 
right side of debatable conduct—squared with religion and 
politics through thick or thin. 

I relished the funny side of this statement which had 
come to be considered a good joke even to those with such 
affiliations. That is indeed one of the splendid qualities of 
the Pennsylvania-Germans—to enjoy a joke on themselves. 

But I never quite fathomed the old statement. I had 
observed from historical records that Pennsylvania-Germans 
never were consistent slave owners, yet they were never 
overly enthusiastic in movements to free the slaves. I had 
conjectured, maybe wrongly, but I think with good reason, 
that political inclinations may have been a contributing 
factor, particularly among the people in the Sellersville 
area, Pennsylvania-Germans having become ardent Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats after the Fries’ Rebellion. 

The rebellion was caused by resentment of the resi- 
dents of Upper Bucks, Montgomery, Lehigh, Bucks and 
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Northampton counties against a house-tax. That is, in 
anticipation of a war between France and the United States 
in 1798, a Federal tax was levied upon holders of slaves, 
land and houses. A 

Because there were less than 2000 slaves in Pennsylvania 

the tax fell largely upon land and houses. On the latter 
a quaint, and perhaps foolish, method was pursued. The 
amount of the tax was based upon the windows of a house— 
the number and sizes figuring in the computation. 
_ To the Pennsylvania-Germans this smacked of a hated 
tax in the old country; moreover, they considered it aimed 
at them directly. When the assessors arrived to make their 
inventories and measurements resentment rose to a high 
pitch especially when John Fries, an auctioneer residing in 
Upper Bucks County, went from place to place, inciting 
residents to oppose the progress of the levies. 

The opposition caused the Federal Government to send 
a marshall to Lehigh County where a number of arrests 
were made. The agitators were jailed at Bethlehem. 

Under the leadership of Fries, a mob broke into the 
jail and freed the prisoners. 

Alarmed by the rebellion, the scope of which was great- 
ly exaggerated, President Adams asked Governor Mifflin to 
“suppress” the rebellion and a large force of troops were 
sent here. 

Headquarters were at Sellersville with the troops en- 
camped at what is now Green street and the acres north- 
ward. That the force was astonishingly large in numbers 
was due no doubt to the fact that a similar “rebellion” had 
broken out previously in the western part of the state 
among the Scotch-Irish resenting a whiskey tax. A good- 
sized army had been used there as a demonstration of Fed- 
eral authority and determination. 

The Federal authorities under the direct orders from 
the president himself dispatched the disposable troops the 
government had to spare. There were cannon, cavalry and 
infantry under the command of Brigadier General William 
McPherson, who once was an aide-de-camp to General 
Lafayette. 

Needless to say this was the greatest gathering of a 
determined, armed force ever known to have been stationed 
at Sellersville. 

General W. W. H. Davis wrote a historical book on this 
incident covering the details minutely. 


Fries it is said eluded arrest, even though an army of 
several thousand men were sent here to quell the disturb- 
ance which he had fanned into rebellion. Having a sale to 
cry at Rich Hill, he came forth from his home near Trum- 
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bauersville to conduct it. Advised by his friends that he 
would be arrested, Fries became defiant, stating that the 
sale would go on regardless of how many soldiers were 
after him. 

The soldiers came in the midst of the sale; but Fries 
beat a hasty retreat, losing himself in the large crowd which 
had gathered in anticipation of the excitement. 

His escape was short-lived. Someone in the crowd saw 
Fries’ inseparable companion, a small dog named “Whiskey”. 
The soldiers followed “Whiskey” to his master and the arrest 
was made. Taken to Philadelphia, Fries was tried for trea- 
son and found guilty. He applied for a new trial, but was 
found guilty a second time. Eventually he was pardoned by 
President Adams. 


Fries was a spirited character and there is another rec- 
ord of his leadership in the Trumbauersville section. British 
troops out of Philadelphia scoured the countryside for pro- 
visions and whatever else of value they could lay their 
hands on. Farmers in the immediate vicinity either had 
driven their herds inland or had been robbed previously so 
that parties on forage were obliged to widen their circle. 

Tapping the rich country in this section they went 
through Trumbauersville. 


Mrs. Fries, so a historical record goes, was awakened by 
the noise. She called her sleeping husband who was sur- 
prised to see the Red Coats making off with his cows. 

Arousing his neighbors, who had fared similarly, they 
followed the Britishers to Flourtown. The Red Coats gave up 
their stolen cattle when they found themselves surrounded 
by a band of armed and determined men who greatly out- 
numbered them. 

Fries’ lieutenants in the rebellion were Frederick Heany 
and John Getman, both of Milford township. They were 
found guilty also but, like Fries, who had been sentenced 
to be hanged, were pardoned. 

The Fries’ rebellion, while it was the result of the im- 
petuosity of a small group headed by the auctioneer, had 
the tacit approval of many others who resented what they 
considered was outside interference. The incident caused 
the Pennsylvania-Germans to embrace the then new Jeffer- 
sonian Democratic party which was in opposition to the old 
Federal party. Anyone familiar with the temper of the old 
forefathers may readily observe how deep-rooted the con- 
victions which favored “Dimmigraudish” could become. 

Combined with Lutheranism, which also had grown 
in favor to the point of a majority, the old expression had 
an import that covered a wide territory of meaning. 
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These words of half-fun, half banter have come to mean 
more to me than I sometimes care to confess. And I must 
admit of at least some occasions when the words have well- 
ed to my lips, their fullest and most rounded meaning hav- 
ing been germed in the mind processes as a patriotic out- 
burst to honor the home background. 


I can visualize the forefathers, toiling in fields won at 
great expense of hard labor, too busy to pay much heed to 
political progress. Suddenly outsiders, brusque and with 
poor grace, came among them with tax schemes that smelled 
of persecutions under extravagant kings and princelings 
back in the Fatherland. I say “suddenly” because surely 
they were not consulted at any lengths about the political 
programs in the making. 


Indeed, when the English-speaking visitor came among 
the old residents it too often ended disadvantageously for 
the latter. 


The forefathers were happiest when they remained un- 
molested in their fruitful acres. Up with the sun, strong 
bodies responding to laborious tasks through the heat of the 
day ’till sundown, with chores often reaching beyond the 
late twilight. No respite from early spring planting ’till the 
late autumn harvests were in hand. Plowing, sowing, 
weeding, cutting, stacking—that was the story of planter 
and harvester; but that was not all of it. There were ani- 
mals to be fed. Horses must be treated with almost human 
care—bedded, curried and attended in sickness. Cattle, too; 
needed constant care and attention. If there were many, 
each grown or growing member of the family shared in the 
milking; but the responsibility rested upon the head of 
the house. 


During calving or foaling or even when the sow was 
littering, the farmer stayed close to the barn. Perhaps his 
interest was whetted because prosperity was pointing the 
horn of plenty in his direction; but, too, veterinarians were 
practically unknown and it was up to the farmer himself to 
see to his animals’ well-being. 


The lore of animal husbandry was handed down from 
father to son or neighbor to neighbor and the sufferings of 
animals were often made much less severe by the kindly 
touch of the human hand, clumsy though it might have been. 


In the old days wool and flax played an important part 
in the farm household. Surely the farmer’s wife was too 
busy during the season from sowing to harvest to think of 
clothes-making. She had to be content with patching—there 
would be plenty of opportunities to make the home-spun 
garment during the long winter months. 
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In the summer she, as well as her daughters, helped in 
the fields or in the barnyard. No one shirked. No one de- 
spised labor, even though it were menial. No one ever 
doubted that humble toil could hold anything but Divine 
approval. No one ever dreamed of a life of ease. The 
thought of delicate tasks, that the daughters might grow up 
daintily, never possessed their minds. While it followed as 
night the day that sons would grow up stalwart for hard 
labor, it was an accepted fact that daughters, too, would 
pitch in with a helping hand. The farmer saw in his daugh- 
ter the prospect of her being the wife of some neighboring 
son—there was little if any ambition or hope for anything 
better—and she must be his help-mate. The farm-mother 
also saw marriage in the offing for her daughter and her 
chief concern was that she should be a credit to her in the 
art of home-making. 


The old farm was a well regulated enterprise; animals 
and crops, tools and utensils, fences and door-steps, roofs 
and chimneys, meadows and high acres, hay, wheat, corn, 
cats, flax, apples, pears, potatoes and squashes, beans and 
turnips—all these and myriads more, occupying time, 
thought and attention, were well under control. And, in 
crder that his sons and daughters, yea even his wife and 
himself, might come under Divine.control to assure heaven- 
ly guidance and blessing he went to church unfailingly. 


It is true that the forefathers came here as devoted 
Christians adhering to denominational affiliations for which 
they were willing to suffer great privations rather than sur- 
render their choices. Yet in back of it all was a practical 
side to religious fervor. At least, so I interpreted it with 
the elders among whom I frequently sat as a boy in 
Sellersville. 


Community regulation often emanated from the church. 
I will not say that the church dominated the local govern- 
ment, but I am sure the pastoral word went far into cur- 
rent issues. And it can not well be disputed that community 
behavior was affected by its relation to religious teachings. 


Sturdy men concluded that the home must be regulated, 
the community managed and youth bridled. With these 
cardinal directing influences the world must succeed, there 
would be no need for regeneration, goodness would propa- 
gate itself. I am sure this was a conviction of the cloistered 
man, for surely the small community was the sequel to the . 
sequestered viewpoint or vice versa. 

When the head of the house drove off to church with 
his family, he was the acme of devotion spiritually as well 
as from a practical physical standpoint. 
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As the carriage disappeared over the hill, leaving the 
farm ensemble behind, the alert dog on guard, cows lowing 
and horses winnowing, ‘twas a peaceful scene. 

Mayhap, the barnyard cock, mounted upon fence-rail, 
crowed a lusty farewell to the master, spouse, sons and 
daughters. And sometimes I am apt to succumb weakly to 
the irresistible impulse, nay an all-consuming urge, to put 
into the rooster’s throaty tune the challenge “Ludderish und 
Dimmigraudish, fa’dultsei!” 

Perhaps my intent and meaning may be missed, but 
truly it is an expression sincerely interpreted as nothing 
more than, but by all means as far reaching as “All’s well 
by us; the Master has taken a stand and he’s living up to it!” 


As in the Revolutionary War, Bucks County residents 
were highly excited during the war of 1812 especially when 
news of the capture of Washington spread over the land. 
The nation’s capitol captured and the capital burned! Rum- 
ors flew thick and fast. Baltimore and Philadelphia were to 
be attacked next. Would the British invade Bucks county in 
their swing toward Philadelphia? 

Fortunately none of these things came to pass. A com- 
pany of volunteers was organized in Doylestown where one 
of the judges walked out of court to go to the defense of the 
country. Regiments of militia were formed with one drawn 
from the residents of Rockhill, Milford, Hilltown, Spring- 
field, Bedminster, Haycock, Durham and Nockamixon 
townships. 

One company had actually marched to Marcus Hook, 
Philadelphia, to be ready to embark, but none of the enlisted 
men here had been called upon for actual service. 


The war had given military activities impetus and com- 
panies were formed throughout the entire county. A “Mili- 
tary Society” was organized and Colonel Thomas Humphreys 
was elected Major General of the division of Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties’ Companies. 

Thomas Sellers commanded a company of cavalry in 
Rockhill township known as the “Bucks County Troop”. It 
was organized in 1824 and there is every reason to suppose 
that its meetings were held at Sellers’ Tavern. 

In 1822 John Fries organized “Fries’ Rifle Blues.” Wheth- 
er he was related to the John Fries of the Rebellion fame 
is not stated in the old records but the name appears on 
several occasions in Battles’ as well as Davis’ histories of 
Bucks County. 

Captain Himmelwright’s Cavalry and “Short’s Rifle 
Rangers” were organized at the same time and the three 
“met at Jacob Baker’s tavern in Rockhill.” ; 
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Previously Samuel Sellers, prominent throughout the 
county because of his term in the State Legislature (1815- 
1816) and sheriff (1815-1817) became the captain of a cavalry 
company. According to a military draft made tin Bucks 
County in December 1807, the quota was 32 men for artil- 
lery, 63 cavalry and 539 infantry. Captain Sellers was in 
commmand of one company and Captain Benjamin Walton 
in charge of the other. 

The main achievement in the military activities was 
dispensing knowledge of arms, drilling and tactics. I remem- 
ber one of the elders, Thomas B. Deetz, speaking of his boy- 
hood, described “exatseering” which was equivalent to 
military drills. 

Frequently non-residents inquire whether the name 
Sellers might not be English and of course the answer is 
definitely in the negative. Originally it was “Soller” which 
is sounded as “Seller.” Usage among the English speaking 
people soon changed the writing to “Sellers” with the addi- 
tion of the “s” as a later form. 

Names were changed frequently; sometimes because of 
phonetics, spelling or through direct translation as in Smith 
from Schmidt, Shoemaker from Shumacher. Among other 
changes are: Myers from Meyer or Moyer, Knight from 
Knecht, Weaver from Weber, Stoneback from Steinbach, 
Clymer or Clemmer from Klemmer, Singmaster from Sing- 
meister, Young from Jung, Everhart from Eberhardt, King 
from Koenig, Taylor from Schneider, etc. 

Strangely enough the Irish name Fitzgerald underwent 
a strange change through association with the Pennsylvania- 
Germans. Invariably when a native pronounced “Gerald” 
the word “Charles” would slip from his tongue. 

A tombstonemaker, falling into the error, spells the 
name “Fitzcharles” and the family has difficulty to main- 
tain its original name-form. 

Frequently the Pennsylvania-German name is mistaken 
for the Jewish. The error is due largely to the fact that 
Hebrew names were and still are often dropped in favor 
of some name familiar in the land of their adoption, which 
accounts for the Russian, Polish, Portugese, Spanish names 
which Hebrews bear in addition to the German derivitives. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A New Name 


Undoubtedly the name “Sellers’ Tavern’ was used to 
designate the settlement that thrived in the vicinity of the 
old Wambold mill and tannery. It was a common occur- 
rence to name a village after the inn-keeper; that is, in 
everyday conversation. Frequently the name was dropped 
when some group of residents selected an official name, 
since ownership of inns changed hands often. 

Old towns often bore the name of the original settler. 
Especially was this the case when the founder was a family 
man to pass on the homestead to sons. 

In the case of Sellers’ Tavern, U. S. Postal authorities 
gave the name official standing by so naming the post 
office. The name continued for many years but subsequently 
it was given the present name, Sellersville. 

The name was appropriate not only through common 
usage but also because of the standing of the Sellers fam- 
ily who were among the early Germans to settle in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The family record goes back to Hans Georg Soller, born 
about 1615 at Weinheim in the Palatinate. The town, located 
on the Bergstrasse, is situated near Mannheim, in Baden, 
after which the Manheim in Lancaster County was named 
by old settlers from that district. The Bergstrasse is “an 
ancient road skirting the fruit and vine clad western slopes 
of the Odenwald and leading to Heidelberg.” 

Family records are found in the registry of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation at Weinheim. The direct 
line to the owner of Sellers’ Tavern descends as follows: 
Hans Georg, born 1615; Hans Paul, 1640; Hans Adam, 1669; 
Philip Heinrich 1699. He was the settler in Pennsylvania. 

The following quotation comes from an old family rec- 
ord (dated 1827): “He (Philip Heinrich Soller) left his na- 
tive country and with a wife and four children came to 
Philadelphia (1728) and from there went to Skippack and 
stayed a short time, after which he bought a tract of land of 
200 acres on the Branch (creek) about one mile below where 
Thomas Sellers now lives (in 1827). There he lived until his 
ceath. He died at the age of sixty-five years, leaving a wife 
and ten children—seven sons and three daughters.” 

According to another record he had secured a grant of 
land from Thomas Penn, March 10, 1733, for “150 acres lying 
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on a branch of the ‘Pekeowmen’ hear Roel’s land in Bucks 
County.” The 200 acre purchase, mentioned previously, is 
also stated in the latter record “the deed being dated Aug. 
24, 1735 and the grantors being Peter Snyder and Catherine 
his wife.” 

Philip Heinrich Soller, so named when he came to 
America but changed to Philip Henry Soller soon after his 
arrival, had ten children. Among them was John (1731) who 
had seven children. Samuel, the second son (1758-1817) 
sheriff and Penna. legislator, had eleven children. His eighth 
child was Thomas (1798-1863) proprietor of Sellers’ Tavern 
and postmaster. He had three children. One of these died 
in childhood. His wife was the daughter of Jacob Shellen- 
berger. A daughter, born at Sellersville, was buried at 
Indian Creek Church with the following epitaph: “Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Sellers, born August 20, 
1824, died February 10, 1901” which would infer that she 
was unmarried. The son to grow to manhood was Mahlon 
S. Sellers. He was born at Sellersville July 27, 1830; died 
February 7, 1882 and was buried .at Boehm’s Church, Pen- 
llyn, Pa. He married a distant cousin, Anna Melvina Sell- 
ers (daughter of Joel Sellers). Their great grandfather was 
John Sellers (1731). 

Mahlon S. Sellers moved to Lansdale where he became 
Editor of the Lansdale Reporter in 1877. In 1878 he was 
elected a member of the State Legislature from Montgomery 
County. In June 1881 he founded the Perkasie Central 
News, of which he was part owner until his death. 


He was married a second time, his wife being Barbara 
Bach. By his second marriage there was one child, Cath- 
arine, born October 19, 1878. Thus the male line of im- 
mediate line of the original resident, after whom Sellers- 
ville was named, became extinct. 


Other lines from the original settler became prominent 
in the public life and affairs in their respective communi- 
ties. Quoting again from the family history the achieve- 
ments are recorded as follows: “Bucks County has had two 
sheriffs of the family, also two members of the Legislature. 
Montgomery county one sheriff and one member of the 
Legislature, a member of the Convention to amend the Con- 
stitution and a Recorder of Deeds. Juniata county has a 
member of the State Senate. Franklin (now Fulton) a 
member of the Legislature. Lehigh County a Commissioner 
and member of the Legislature—others have held offices of 
trust and honor.” 


An interesting item at this portion of the family history 
is this note: “Philip Sellers had 25 or 26 children.” 
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Another line from the original settler became distin- 
guished in the law, the army, the navy and in engineering. 


Major Edwin Elias Sellers (fourth generation .removed 
from the pioneer, Philip Henry) was commissioned a second 
Lieutenant in the Civil War. — 

According to “Records of Living Officers of the United 
States Army”, published some time ago by L. R. Hamersly 
and Co., Phila., Edwin Elias Sellers was commissioned Sec- 
cnd Lieutenant, Tenth Infantry, October 24, 1861; accepted 
Nov. 5, 1861; Dec. 10, 1861, Acting Adjutant, Tenth and Sev- 
enth Infantry; Mar. 1, 1862, reappointed Acting Adjutant of 
the battalion, and a company called the “Sturgis Rifles,” 
early part of 1862; July 6, 1862, appointed Acting Assistant 
Adjutant-General of Brigade; engaged at the siege of 
Yorktown, battles of Gaines Mill and Malvern Hill, Virginia; 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-General Second Brigade, Fifth 
Corps, Army of Potomac (Sykes), from July, 1862 to June; 
1863; engaged at the battles of Second Bull Run, Virginia; 
Antietam, Maryland; action of Blackburn Ford, battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, Virginia; Aide-de- 
Camp, June, 1863; First Lieutenant, Tenth Infantry, June l, 
1863; engaged at the battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; with regu- 
lar brigade at riots in New York, 1863; at Fort Lafayette, 
New York Harbor, September to October, 1863; on recruiting, 
mustering and disbursing duty at Phila. and Trenton, N. J., 
from October, 1863, to February or March, 1865; Captain, 
Tenth Infantry, February 17, 1864; joined company and regi- 
ment near Richmond, Virginia, April, 1865; on detached ser- 
vice duty with U. S. District Attorney at Phila. until Oct., 
1865, when he joined company at Fort Snelling, Minn., from 
Nov., 1865, until May, 1866; Fort Abercrombie, D. T., 1866 to 
1869; Galveston, Texas, 1869-1870; President Board of Regis- 
trars of Galveston Co., Texas, during the registration and 
election for first governor (Governor Davis), at which time 
the State of Texas ceased to be under martial law; at Austin, 
Texas, 1870-1875, and in command of the post from latter 
part of 1870 until it was discontinued as a military post in 
1875; re-established the post of San Antonio, Texas, by 
order of General E. O. C. Ord in 1875, and in command of it 
until 1877, when ordered to assume command of post of 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, where he remained until ordered to 
the command of Fort Mackinac, Michigan, 1879, where he 
assumed command May 4, 1879; Brevet First Lieutenant for 
gallant and meritorious services at battle of Chancellors- 
ville, Va.; Brevet Captain for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices at Gettysburg, Pa.; Brevet Major for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war. 
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Major Sellers was one of the Guard of Honor of the re- 
mains of President Lincoln while in Philadelphia from 
April 22 to April 24, 1865, en route for burial at Springfield, 
Illinois. 

He died while in command of Fort Mackinac April 8, 
1884, and was buried with military honors April 12, 1884, in 
the Fort Cemetery. (For fuller account of Major Sellers see 
Partial Genealogy of the Sellers and Wampole Familes, by 
the writer.) 

Mrs. Olive Lay (nee Foote) Sellers, widow of Major 

Sellers, was married to Captain Walter T. Duggan, Sept. 30, 
1886, at the Rectory of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Holy Angels, Chicago, Ill., by the Rev. D. A. Tighe, a sec- 
ond ceremony being performed the same day at St. Mark’s 
Prot. Epis. Church in the same city by the Rev. Dr. Fleet- 
wood. 
Brigadier General Walter T. Duggan died at Washig- 
ton, D. C., January 2, 1915, and was buried at Arlington 
Cemetery. Mrs. Duggan died at Buffalo, N. Y., June 26, 1917, 
in her seventy-third year, and was buried with her late 
husband General Duggan at Arlington Cemetery. Her death 
was referred to in eulogistic terms in the Army and Navy 
Journal, of July 14, 1917. 

The children of Major and Mrs. Sellers were Edwin, 
Robert, David, Paulding and Walter. Edwin (born 1871 at 
Austin, Texas, graduated at Trinity Military Institute) was 
prominently connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
many years. 

Robert died in infancy. 

Paulding (born at San Antonio 1876, graduated Trinity 
Military Institute and Penna. State College) became Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Buffalo General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Walter (born at Fort Mackinac, 1880, graduating at 
Lawrenceville Academy and Princeton University and the 
New York Law School) was admitted to the bar of New 
York City. Later he was admitted to the bar at Phoenix, 
Arizona and died at Fort Bayard, N. M. He possessed de- 
cided legal and literary ability, including the writing of 
poetry. 

David Foote Sellers was appointed to the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, from the Territory of 
New Mexico by the Hon. Antonio Joseph and entered as a 
Naval Cadet May 21, 1890; graduated “with distinction” June 
5, 1894, standing number 5 in a class of 47; assigned to duty, 
after graduation, on board the armored cruiser “New York,” 
serving thereon two years and cruising in the West Indies, 
the North Atlantic Ocean and to Europe, visiting Kiel and 
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- attending the celebration in connection with the opening of 
the North Sea Canal. 

July 1, 1896, he was commissioned an Ensign, and or- 
dered to duty on the battleship “Massachusetts,” serving 
until June, 1897, when he was ordered to the “Essex”, on 
which he cruised to Europe and returned the early part of 
1898 when he was ordered to the “Alliance,” from which he 
was detached in June, 1898, and ordered to the cruiser 
“Philadelphia” which was ordered to Honolulu to assist in 
the ceremonies in connection with the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands, he being adjutant of the battalion of 
sailors that landed and hauled down the Hawaiian flag and 
hoisted the U. S. flag in its place. 

In October, 1898, he was ordered to duty as Flag Secre- 
tary on the Staff of Rear Admiral Albert Kautz on board the 
“Philadelphia”, accompanying him on official visits to the 
Presidents of Costa Rica, Nicaragua and Guatemala. Early 
in 1899 the “Philadelphia” was ordered to Samoa to assist 
in quelling a revolution and he participated in the operations 
against the hostile natives, resulting in the loss of two 
officers and seven men of the Navy. 

He was commissioned Junior Lieutenant July 1, 1899. 

In February, 1900, he was relieved from duty on the 
- Staff of Admiral Kautz and ordered to the “Iowa,” serving 
a short while when he was ordered to the “Philadelphia” 
as a watch and division officer. He was detached from the 
“Philadelphia” in the Autumn of 1900 and ordered to duty 
in the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, under Rear 
Admiral A. S. Crowinshield. He was detached from this 
duty in March, 1901, and ordered to duty as Flag Secretary 
to Rear Admiral Frederick Rogers who hoisted his flag on 
the armored cruiser “New York” which proceeded a month 
later to the Asiatic Station via the Suez Canal, arriving at 
Manila in May. 

He was commissioned Lieutenant July 1, 1901. 

While on the “New York,” he cruised in the Philippine 
Islands, on the coast of China, Japan and as far north as 
Vladivostock. Accompanied Admiral Rogers on ceremonial 
visits to the Empress Dowager of China in the Forbidden 
City at Pekin and to the Emperor and Empress of Japan in 
the Imperial Palace at Tokio. Returned to San Francisco 
on the “New York” in October 1902, where Admiral Rogers 
hauled down his flag. Ordered to duty in the Bureau of 
Navigation in January 1903. 

During the winter of 1903-1904 he was an Aide to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House. 

In October, 1904, he was detached from duty at the 
Bureau of Navigation and ordered to command the torpedo 
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‘poat destroyer “Stewart,” serving in command thereof with 

the North Atlantic Squadron until July, 1905, when he was 
ordered to duty on the Staff of Rear Admiral Willard H. 
Brownson as Flag Lieutenant on the new armored cruiser 
“West Virginia,” Flagship of the Armored Cruiser Squa- 
dron of the North Atlantic Fleet. In September, 1906, this 
Squadron proceeded to the Asiatic Station via the Suez 
Canal, touching at Gibraltar, Naples, Phalerum Bay (Ath- 
ens), Port Said, Bombay, Colombo and Singapore en route. 
While at Athens he accompanied Admiral Brownson on a 
ceremonial visit to the King of Greece. Cruised on the Asia- 
tic Station until April, 1907, when Admiral Brownson hauled 
down his flag in the harbor of Kobe, Japan. During this 
period he accompanied the Admiral on ceremonial visits 
to the Viceroy of Canton, the Viceroy of Nanking and the 
Emperor of Japan. Returned to the United States from Kobe 
in the Pacific Mail Steamer Korea and was ordered to duty 
in the Bureau of Navigation under Rear Admiral Brownson, 
the Chief of the Bureau. 

Commissioned Lieutenant Commander July 1, 1907. 

In August, 1908, served as Aide to Rear Admiral W. S. 
Cowles who was sent by his brother-in-law President Roose- 
velt to represent the U. S. Navy at the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Founding of Quebec, the Prince of Wales, later 
King George V, being present. 

In December, 1909, ordered to duty as Navigator of the 
new battleship “Michigan” and served until July, 1912, when 
he served for three weeks as Special Aide to Rear Admiral 
von Rebeur Paschwitz, Imperial German Navy, who was in 
command of a special squadron visiting the United States. 


In July, 1912, he was ordered to San Francisco for duty 
as Aide to the President of the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition, serving in that duty and as Chief of the Yachting 
Bureau of the Exposition until February, 1914. 


Commissioned Commander July 1, 1918. 


February, 1914, ordered to the battleship “Arkansas” 
as Executive Officer, the ship shortly thereafter being order- 
ed to Vera Cruz where he served as Provost Marshal of the 
City of Vera Cruz when it was taken by landing parties 
from the U. S. Ships. 


June, 1915, ordered to command the scout cruiser 
“Salem” and in October, 1915, transferred to the command 
of the cruiser “Birmingham” with additional duty as Chief 
of Staff of the Destroyer Squadron of the Atlantic Fleet. De- 
tached from command of the “Birmingham” the latter part 
of June, 1916, and July 1, 1916, reported for duty at the U. 
S. Naval War College at Newport, R. I. 
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Commissioned Captain for War Service July 11817: 

On the outbreak of the war with Germany was ordered 
as Aide to Rear Admiral F. F. Fletcher, who was a member 
of a commission that proceeded to the Canadian border to 
welcome the Balfour Commission. 

In April, 1917, ordered to command the battleship “Wis- 
consin” and served in command, operating with the Battle 
Fleet until April, 1918, when ordered to command the Navy 
Transport “Agamemnon” (the seized German Liner Kaiser 
Wilhelm II). As Commanding Officer of the “Agamemnon” 
made six round trips to Brest carrying troops. September 5, 
1917, the convoy, of which the “Agamemnon” was part, was 
attacked by an enemy submarine and the “Mount Vernon” 
was torpedoed, the “Agamemnon” escaping. 

October 1918, ordered to command the District Forces 
Afioat in the Fifth Naval District, a force that comprised 
about eighty-five vessels of all descriptions, including mine 
sweepers, destroyers, converted yachts, tugs, sea planes, etc. 

Commissioned Captain in the Permanent List Dec. S41: 
1918. 

May, 1919, ordered to the Naval War College at New- 
port as a member of the Staff. May, 1920, ordered to the 
Bureau of Navigation and served until March, 1921, when 
appointed Aide to the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Ed- 
win Denby. March 15, 1922, detached from duty as Aide to 
the Secretary and ordeted to command the new battleship 
“Maryland,” the most powerful ship in the U. S. Navy and 
the only one carrying 16 in. guns. While in command cruised 
to Rio de Janeiro and brought back the Secretary of State, 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, making a record run from Rio to 
New York for any type of ship of ten days and five hours, 
being an average speed of eighteen and a quarter knots. 

Detached from the “Maryland” in May, 1923, and order- 
ed to command the New Naval Training Station at San Diego. 

Captain Sellers was awarded the following badges: 
Philippine Campaign, Spanish War, Mexican Campaign, 
Victory (with bronze star) and Navy Cross for exceptionally 
meritorious services during the World War while in com- 
mand of the battleship “Wisconsin” and the “Agamemnon”. 
He also received a commendatory letter from the Secretary 
of War for meritorious services in connection with the 
transport of troops to France during the World War. 

Through another line descending from Philip Henry, 
through John, Samuel, Peter and Alexander, was Milton H. 
Sellers, a prominent citizen in Sellersville in my early 
childhood. 

He was agent for P. & R. railroad at the Sellersville Sta- 
tion. In the old days any connection with railroading was 
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always regarded as of the most desirable kind of a position. 
His son Orlando B., now a resident of Perkasie, also be- 
came identified with railroad work and continues as agent 
at Perkasie. My early recollections of him are associated 
with music. He was an accomplished violinist and together 
with the late Dr. A. E. Fretz, as pianist, started a local or- 
chestra which then became distinguished as a musical or- 
ganization in Upper Bucks County. 

Quaintly the name of Sellers’ Tavern was first spelled 
“Sellers’s.” It was an old custom to give the possessive 
form to the names of mills, inns, stores, schools and even 
churches as, for instance, Wambold’s, Derstine’s, Harr’s, etc. 
In the case of the name Soller, written with the “umlat” 
above the “o” in the German, the pronunciation would be 
Seller. For a time the family name was so used. But it 
soon became Sellers and when the old writers from the 
English speaking sections referred to the tavern they added 
another ‘“‘s” to the name. General Davis uses the form, 
“Sellers’s”, in his chapter devoted to historical inns of 
Bucks county. 

Succeeding Thomas Sellers as proprietor of the old 
tavern was Peter Knechel. It then went into the Jacoby 
family; Amos Jacoby, Simon Jacoby and Harvey Jacoby 
being the immediate successors. Thomas Kern, Samuel 
Binder, James Bahl, Abram Reiff and Monroe Hartzell 
were subsequent proprietors up until comparatively recent 
years. 

In most-early instances the name of the tavern changed 
with the owner until it became designated as the Central 
House by which it was known until it was razed within the 
past decade. 

The village was known as Sellers’ Tavern until 1866 
when it received the present name Sellersville. Because it 
was a post office as well as because the tavern offered food 
or refreshment for passengers and horses, Sellers’ Tavern 
was a regular stopping place for the Bethlehem-Philadelphia 
stage coaches. 

It continued to be a stopping place until the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad was opened in 1856 when the stages 
were no longer used. 

The records of the United States Post Office indicate 
that the first postmaster at Sellersville was Elias Sellers, 
appointed February 9, 1815. This seems to conflict with 
the published histories of Bucks county but it is undoubt- 
edly in accordance with the facts. 

Thomas Sellers was a man of consequence in the county 
and it was but natural that his name should have been 
linked to the early history of the village and his brother’s 
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position overlooked. Indeed the Sellers’ family history, 
which is detailed in most instances, is meagre concerning 
Elias Sellers. 

This was no oversight, for Elias Sellers died very young. 
He was but 28 years old. In fact he was only 23 years of age 
when the Post Office was established and he became the 
postmaster. He died July 27, 1820 and the following 
month, August 28, 1820, his young brother Thomas, then 
only 21 years old, became his successor as postmaster and 
inn-keeper. 

The fact that Elias Sellers was overlooked in early 
histories gives credence to the belief that the tavern had 
been operated at the old site previously. Seldom did it 
occur in the old settlements, particularly when located on 
a main highway, that it continued long without a hostelry. 

The complete postal record for the post office at 
Sellersville contains this list: Thomas Sellers, August 28, 
1820; Henry Troxel, March 4, 1839; Thomas Y. Landis, May 
18, 1850; Aaron K. Wambold, April 24, 1851; Amos Jacoby, 
July 15, 1853; James R. Fried, March 26, 1861; Aaron K. Wam- 
bold, December 22, 1862. 

The name of the office was changed to “Sellersville” 
October 17, 1886 and succeeding appointments were as 
follows: Aaron K. Wambold, October 17, 1866; Daniel B. 
Deetz, May 18, 1869; Aaron K. Wambold, July 1, 1870; David 
S. Harr, October 22, 1885; George E. Hegeman, March 21, 
1887; Milton D. Althouse, June 6, 1889; Harry G. Jacoby, 
September 12, 1893; William S. Schlichter, October 1, 1897; 
Albanus S. Magargal, January 15, 1914; Harry E. Barnat, 
August 20, 1919; Eberhard D. Smith, (acting), September 1, 
1923; Eberhard D. Smith, January 8, 1924; Alexander Alex- 
ander, (acting), April 10, 1936; Alexander Alexander, June 
25, 1936. 

William Penn had a plan similar to that which he had 
carried out in Philadelphia, namely to have uniform roads 
in Bucks county. These were to intersect at right angles 
and be as straight in line as possible. But the rush of land 
owners was so great that his plan could not be carried out. 
Fences interfered and streets were often turned at the 
slightest provocation, with the result that country roads 
became a mass of crooked thorofares. 

This was further heightened by the fact that a provin- 
cial law vested the road powers with the local justices and, 
naturally, the local situation took preference over a unified 
plan. 

While the importance of the old highway which passed 
the tavern at Sellersville is not doubted, the question of its 
being the “old” or the “new” road to Bethlehem has often 
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been raised. It is not the point to settle this matter, but 
at this place it seems fitting to reprint a historical item 
published some time ago in a suburban newspaper the 
“Ambler Gazette.” The article is informative and shows 
factors entering into the needs, problems and procedures 
in early road building. The article is, in part, as follows: 

“When the old road was laid out is perhaps unknown, 
but it is certain that in 1804 the charter to ‘incorporate a 
company to make an artificial road from the top of Chestnut 
Hill through Flourtown to the Springhouse tavern, in Mont- 
gomery county,’ was passed by the legislature and was ap- 
proved by Thomas McKean, Governor, on March 5 of that 
year. Simon Snyder was speaker of the House, and Robert 
Whitehill president of the Senate. 

“A digest of the charter reveals the fact that ***** 
on May 1, 1804 commissioners set to work to receive sub- 
scriptions of turnpike stock, the par value of which was to 
be paid on every share subscribed. It was further provided 
that when 40 persons or more had subscribed 300 shares or 
more, the commissioners should certify the fact with their 
signatures and seals and the governor by letters patent 
create the ‘Chestnut Hill and Springhouse Turnpike Com- 
pany.’ 

“The commissioners were empowered to notify the sub- 
scribers by giving notice in three newspapers, ‘one whereof 
shall be in the German language,’ of the time and place of 
meeting for affecting an organization of the company. 

“The route or track of the road was to be ‘over and upon 
the present road, beginning at the top of Chestnut Hill, 
thence extending through Flourtown, to the Springhouse 
tavern, in Gwynedd township, in Montgomery county,’ pro- 
vided that the road was not to enter upon private property 
without permission. The roads ‘shall be laid out of not 
less than 50 nor more than 60 feet in width.’ 

“When the roadway was completed from Chestnut Hill, 
two and one-half miles, and also the succeeding five miles, 
and also when the remainder was finished, the company 
was to give notice to the governor, who was empowered to 
appoint three disinterested persons to view and examine the 
same, and if it be found that the provisions regarding the 
construction of the road were complied with the governor 
could license the company to erect and fix ‘so many gates 
or turnpikes upon and across the said road as will be neces- 
sary and sufficient to collect toll.’ Persons attending funerals 
or places of worship were to be exempt from toll in going 
to and returning therefrom. 

“The rates of toll for every five miles in length of the 
said road shall be: ‘For every score of hogs, six cents; for 
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every score of sheep, six cents; for every score of cattle, 
12 cents; for every horse and his rider, or led horse, three 
cents; for every sulky, chair or chaise, with one horse and 
two wheels, six cents, and with two horses, nine cents; for 
every chariot, coach, phaeton or chaise, with two horses and 
four wheels, 12 cents; for either of the carriages last men- 
tioned, with four horses, 20 cents; for every other carriage 
of pleasure, under whatever name it may go, the like sums, 
according to the number of wheels and horses drawing the 
same; for every stage wagon with two horses, 12 cents, and 
for every such wagon with four horses, 20 cents; for every 
sleigh, three cents, and for every horse drawing the same; 
and for every sled, two cents for each horse drawing the 
same; for every cart or wagon the wheels of which shall 
exceed in breadth four inches and do not exceed seven 
inches, three cents for every horse drawing the same; for 
every cart or wagon the breadth of wheels of which shall be 
more than seven inches and not more than 10 inches or be- 
ing the breadth of seven inches, shall roll more than 10 
inches, two cents for every horse drawing the same; for 
every cart or wagon the breadth of the wheels of which 
shall be more than 10 inches and not exceed 12 inches, or be- 
ing 10 inches, shall roll more than 15 inches, one cent for 
every horse drawing the same; for every cart or wagon the 
breadth of the wheels of which shall be more than 12 inches, 
one cent for every horse drawing the same. If any toll gath- 
erer shall demand and receive toll for a greater distance 
than the person of whom such toll is demanded shall have 
traveled on the pike, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
$20 for every such offense to the use of the poor of the 
township in which the forfeiture is incurred, the company 
being responsible for the payment of the sum.’ 

“It is provided in the charter that no wagon or carriage 
with four wheels, the breadth of which shall not be four 
inches, shall traverse the road between the 1st of November 
and the 1st of May with greater weight than two and one- 
half tons, or with more than three tons the remainder of the 
year; and that no such carriage, the breadth of the wheels 
of which shall not be seven inches, or being six inches or 
more shall not roll at least 10 inches, shall be drawn along 
the road between the 1st of November and the Ist of May 
with more than three and one-half tons, or with more than 
four tons during the remainder of the year; that no greater 
weight than seven tons shall be drawn along the road on 
any carriage whatever between November and May, nor 
more than eight tons during the remainder of the year. A 
forfeiture of four times the toll collected is penalty for the 
transgression of this clause of the charter. 
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“Tf the company neglect to keep the surface of the 
road in ‘good and perfect’ order for the space of five days, 
and information shall be given by any justice of the peace 
of the neighborhood within the county where the repair 
should be made, such justice shall issue a precept to be 
directed to any constable, commanding him to summon three 
disinterested persons to meet at a certain time in the place 
which is complained of, of which meeting notice shall be 
given to the keeper of the gate nearest thereto, and the 
justice on oaths and affirmations of these persons inquire 
whether the road is in such ‘good and perfect order and re- 
pair.’ If the road shall be found out of repair the justice 
shall certify and send a copy of the inquisition to each of 
the gatekeepers between which the defective place is found, 
and the tolls between these gates shall cease until the road 
shall be ‘put in good and perfect order and repair.’ If the re- 
pair is neglected until the next general court of quarter ses- 
sions the witness shall be produced and if it is proven that 
the road is in bad repair the court shall give judgment 
according to the nature of the neglect, which fines shall be 
applied to repairing the public roads within the township. 

“The charter further provides that if the rates of toll 
charged and collected will not bear a dividend of 6 per 
cent on the capital expended, then they may be increased 
until the 6 per cent dividend can be paid. It is unlawful for 
the clear profits of the company to exceed 9 per cent, and the 
surplus is to be appropriated to the purchase of shares, and 
when the whole is purchased the road is to be free. 

“The company is further ordered by the charter to erect 
boards with an index hand at each side of the intersection 
of every public road and also cause milestones to be placed 
along the side of the turnpike, commencing with one mile 
from the top of Chestnut Hill and also from Philadelphia. 

“If the Legislature of the State at any time after the 
year 1825 shall think it proper to take possession of the 
road, three persons shall be appointed by the governor, three 
by the turnpike company and three by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, who are required to appoint the same, who, 
or any six of them, not having any interest in the road, shall 
examine the property and estimate its value. The governor 
shall then at the next session of the legislature present 
the facts and when the amount certified shall be paid by the 
state to the company their right to take toll on the road and 
ownership shall cease.” 

In 1806 an act was passed by the legislature placing 
the Chestnut Hill and Springhouse Turnpike Company, the 
Germantown and Perkiomen Turnpike Company, the Chel- 
tenham and Willow Grove Turnpike Company, the Bustle- 
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ton and Smithfield Turnpike Company and the Frankford 
and Bristol Turnpike Company, on the same footing as to 
the manner and principles of receiving tolls with the com- 
pany of the Philadelphia and Lancaster turnpike. 

Closely following the development of the road out of 
Philadelphia as a turnpike, the highway was improved 
northward. At Line Lexington where the Bethlehem road 
was forked, one to go via Applebachsville-Hellertown to 
Bethlehem and the other through Sellersville-Quakertown 
to Bethlehem, a distinction between the “old” and ‘new” 
roads was made. 

According to Davis’ history the “old” road was “extended 
northward as settlements reached up the county, and, 1738, 
terminated at Nathaniel Irish’s stone quarry in the Heller- 
town road at Iron Hill, Saucon township. It was continued 
to Bethlehem and Nazareth in the summer of 1745.” 

In that year the Wambolds built their mill and tannery 
and, significantly, because the road developed from the old 
Minsi trail, had already been established. 

At an early date Penn’s attention was called to the 
great swamps at the Quakertown section and, forthwith, 
he established a manor which he named “Manor of Rich- 
land”, although in England he had granted six thousand 
acres to Griffith Jones as early as 1681. When Jones 
arrived in America he settled near North Wales but in 1701 
had his grant surveyed, although he never located there. 

Peter Lester, of Leicester, England, is thought to be the 
first settler in the Great Swamp. He came to America in 
1682 and is believed to have settled in Richland early in 
the 18th century. Abraham Griffith, of Byberry, married 
Lester’s daughter and in 1708 located in the southern section 
of the township. 

Edward Foulke, one of the earliest settlers in Penn- 
sylvania, located at Richland, and, in 1710 to 1716, numerous 
others arrived and the settlement of Friends became 
definitely established in what is now the Quakertown area. 

From neighboring Milford, already settled by Germans, 
came the Klemmers, the Bachmans, the Steinbacks, the 
Seigles and others. 

Thus a considerable village north of Sellersville 
formed a link between the Lehigh towns and Philadelphia. 

Under the then existing turnpike laws a company was 
organized to develop the “old” road. At the taverns of 
George Weaver and William Strawn at Strawnstown books 
were “opened” for sale of stocks in the company. The 
books were opened in 1805. 

It is not known when the first post road was established 
in Bucks county, but Congress in 1805 authorized a route 
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from Quakertown to Bristol via Doylestown. Certainly mail 
was carried previously throughout this area, otherwise 
how could there have been contacts between the city and 
the country during, after and preceding the Revotutionary 
War? No doubt it was carried by horseback. 

The Sellersville-Quakertown-Bethlehem highway was 
important because of its directness and, naturally, it became 
the route for the North Pennsylvania Railroad. Its con- 
struction was begun in June 1853 and the road was opened 
January 1, 1857, with a train schedule effective July 1 of 
that year. 

The tunnel at Perkasie was a seven-day wonder among 
the natives and was the cause of much speculation. Or- 
iginally the length of the tunnel was 2160 feet. 

One old resident once was asked why a tunnel was built. 
To this he replied naively, “Well, at that time every rail- 
road wanted to have a tunnel and we had to have one too.” 

There were numerous surveys and at one time a course 
near the present highway, Route 309, was considered at a 
gap in the Rocky Ridge hills near the Sellersville water basin. 

In the borough the old survey included a line from 
Derstine’s to approximately the site of the present wall at 
Lake Lenape, through the valley to the foot of the 
North Main street hill toward the reservoir and water 
basin sites. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Churches and Schools 


While William Penn’s Holy Experiment in the new 
world was based upon deep religious convictions, he set out 
through constitution and law to guarantee civil liberty and 
economic opportunity as well as religious freedom. These 
were the basis of a democracy to be shared in by every 
man, woman and child—with no established church as 
a source of dictation. 

This was a relief from the evils of the homelands of 
Europe with its mortal conflict between the established and 
the non-conformists. 

Penn’s “Holy Experiment” bore fruit in spite of the fact 
that the second generation of his idealistic leadership 
steeped itself into hardness, if not greed. 

In the rim around Sellersville the religious outlook 
was peaceful indeed. The Quakers to the south, the Men- 
nonites to the west, the Lutherans to the west and north, the 
Moravians to the north, the Catholics to the east, all dwelt 
in harmony. 

It was customary to build churches in the center of a 
parish rather than as to the village locations and, under 
that arrangement, Sellersville was without a church building 
for many years. Even so, when St. Michael’s church was 
built the present site was chosen only after a serious debate. 

At first, as a “center”, a site near the present historic 
Strassburger home on Route 309 was considered, as was a 
location at South Perkasie. 

Local parishioners agreed, however, since it would be 
necessary to use a horse and buggy to drive to either of 
those places, it would be almost as practical to continue 
membership at Almont or Indianfield. 

Lutheran church historians credit Rev. F. Berkemeyer 
and Rev. F. Walz with being responsible for “planting the 
Lutheran church in the North Penn.” Both of these men 
lived in Sellersville yet, strangely enough, neither served 
as pastor of the local congregations. 

Rev. Jacob Kehm also figured prominently in the 
Reformed churches of neighboring communities yet he,’ 
too, never was a pastor in the church of the town of his 
residence. Rev. Conrad Roeller, of the Old Goshenhoppen 
_and Indianfield congregations, had his parsonage in Tylers- 
port sometime after 1772. 
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The Lutherans, Mennonites and members of the 
Reformed faith met in a school house in the vicinity of 
Almont at an extremely early date. At least a burial 
ground was established on land donated by George Getman. 
There are grave stones with dates as early as 1764; therefore 
religious activities there must have begun much earlier. 

It is said that Indians were buried in this cemetery which 
supports the oft-repeated statement that the Red Man lived 
peacefully with the early Germans here. 

John Nase, Lutheran, Abraham Trumbore, Reformed, 
and John Kinsey, Mennonite, comprised a committee of their 
congregations to carry out the construction of a church 
building on land donated by Enos Schlichter. 

The corner stone was laid in 1826 and Christmas 
services, a memorable event, were conducted by Rev. J: A. P. 
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Rev. F, Walz, D. D. Rev. F. Berkemeyer 


Strassburger, Reformed, and Revs. Frederick Waage and 
William B. Kemmerer, Lutherans. 

These pastors served in the beginning and early records 
were largely traditional until Rev. F. Berkemeyer became 
the Lutheran minister in 1859. 

The Mennonites shared in the building until 1885, when 
they withdrew. 

At Argus, Mennonite, Lutheran and Reformed congrega- 
tions had joined forces in the use of a log school house at the 
site of the present Reformed church (Ridge Valley). Land 
was jointly owned by the Lutherans and Reformeds as early 
as 1789 but the school was used until 1833 when it was 
renovated to accommodate the growing congregations. 

Union churches were common among these early 
church people. Neighboring Trumbauersville, Richland- 
town as well as Spinnerstown, the oldest Lutheran church 
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in the county (1734) and Kellers’ church were used jointly 
by members of the Lutheran and Reformed congregations, 
altho Kellers’ originally was started by Lutherans. 

While these neighboring churches were thriving, Sell- 
ersville, though more populous than any other town in 
Upper Bucks except Quakertown, was without a church. 

In 1859 Rev. Berkemeyer. then pastor of the Hilltown 
church organized a Sunday School in a school house located 
on Walnut street. He was joined by Rev. Peter S. Fisher, 
serving neighboring Reformed churches and Rev. Walz, then 
pastor of the Old Goshenhoppen church. 

This culminated in a movement for a church building. 
In 1868 three acres of land were purchased at the present 
site of St. Michael’s Lutheran Church from William S. 
Schlichter. From the sale of cemetery lots, money was 
made available for the beginning of a building. Indeed, 
through lack of ready cash, the two congregations, St. 
Michael’s and St. Paul’s, worshiped in what was called the 
lecture room, although the structure was completed but 
only partly furnished. 

The local congregations were allied with other neigh- 
boring congregations during the early years. St. Michael’s 
pastors were Rev. Samuel A. Ziegenfuss, Rev. James L. 
Becker and Rev. J. H. Waidelich, D. D., as present incumbent. 

Reformed pastors were Rev. Fisher, Rev. James G. 
Dengler, Rev. George Greenawalt, Rev. Carl Stein, Rev. — 
James A. Boehm, Rev. R. A. Bausch, with Rev. James R. 
Shepley as the present minister. 

The union of St. Michael’s and St. Paul’s was close in- 
deed. The Sunday School was conducted as one, pastors 
and members taking active part without distinction. Church 
services were conducted alternately. The German language 
was used by each pastor—a phase which continued until a 
burst of ultra-patriotism during the World War caused it 
to be banished. 

In June 1900 the: congregations separated, the Lutherans 
purchasing full interest in the Church structure. St. Paul’s 
secured a site at Green street and erected the present struc- 
ture, although the cemetery remained joint property—an 
arrangement still effective. 


One of the first Catholic settlements in Bucks County 
was at Nockamixon. Historians report that Edward McCar- 
thy donated a lot for a building, but it is doubtful whether 
one ever was erected. 


Services were held in private homes there but St. John’s 
in Haycock is the oldest church, a building having been 
erected in 1798. It is also said to have been the first 
Catholic church in the state outside of a city and its congre- 
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tional history seems to be older. It is supposed that a log 
structure housed the first worshipers in the wilderness. 

The first priest to officiate in the Haycock parish was 
Rev. Theodore Schneider. A marriage rite performeé by him 
dates back to February 1743 when Patrick McCarty was 
married to Catharine Ann Sanders. 

After Father Schneider came Rev. J. B. De Ritter fol- 
lowed by Revs. Paul Ernsten and Boniface Corvin up to 
1830 when Rev. Henry Stommel arrived. 

Father Stommel, during his pastorate at Haycock es- 
tablished missions elsewhere. He is credited with starting 
the mission at ‘““Marienstein” at Nockamixon. He started one 
at Tinicum. He also organized the parochial school at Hay- 
cock under the direction of the Sisters of St. Francis, with 
a convent and boarding school for girls. 

Rev. C. E. Wenger, rector of St. Agnes’ Church contri- 
butes the following notes on local Catholic history: 

“Just when the first Catholics settled in the North Penn 
Valley we have no means of knowing. There are many 
natives of the Valley today who recall that their ancestors 
were Catholics, but because there was no Catholic church 
in the entire North Penn Valley, they joined one or the 
other churches which had been established here. Those, 
however, who insisted on remaining Catholic were com- 
pelled to journey to Philadelphia, Haycock or Bethlehem, 
whichever place was most convenient for their baptisms, 
marriages, funerals, etc. Consequently, the records of Hay- 
cock, for example, and its cemetery give mute evidence that 
there were some scattered Catholics in the neighborhood 
of Sellersville, Hilltown and Quakertown in the late 50’s. 
These people were Germans or of German descent, for we 
find such names as Miller, Meickel, Feist, Rombach, Kraem- 
er, Kohl, Rey, Fox, Stein, etc. 


“When the Reading Railroad constructed its line from 
Philadelphia to Bethlehem, it employed for the construction 
and maintenance of the road those who were at the time the 
common laborers in any construction work; that is, the 
Irish. They settled on the farms close to the tunnel at 
Perkasie, in East Rockhill township. Among those we find 
such names as McLaughlin, Curran, Fardy, Kerns,: Casey, 
Slavin, Dillon, Mulloy, Collins, ete. 


“As early as 1863 the resident pastor of Haycock, ‘Rev. 
Francis Neuleld, came once a month to East Rockhill to say 
mass in the home of one of the Catholics there, but it was 
not long until it was known throughout the whole district 
that a priest was coming regularly, and so the congregation 
became too large for a private home. Arrangements were 
made whereby Catholic worship was to be provided over 
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Hendricks’ General Store in Perkasie. From that time on- 
ward there was a gradual growth of Catholic population in 
the North Penn Valley, especially in the Rockhills. 

“It was at this time that we find new names added to the 
existing rolls: Holly, Simon, Eckert, Griesimer, Steich, 
Walter, etc. ie 

“On September 1, 1865 the Most Rev. James Wood, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, purchased 98 square perches of 
ground on the Quakertown Turnpike, in East Rockhill Town- 
ship, now incorporated into the borough of Sellersville, 
from Solomon Katz, for the sum of $450. The first Catholic 
church in the North Penn Valley, just about midway be- 
tween Philadelphia and Bethlehem, was erected on this 
plot. It was of brick construction, 25 by 40 feet, and erected 
at a cost of about $5000. It was completed and dedicated in 
April 1868 under the direction of the Rev. Clement Kopper- 
nagel, then pastor of Haycock. The pastor of Haycock at- 
tended St. Agnes’ Church once a month. 

“The Rev. John Loughran succeeded the Rev. Clement 
Koppernagel in 1870. He was succeeded by the Rev. Fran- 
cis Martersteck in 1871 and then by the Rev. Henry Stommel 
in 1871. On December 1, 1872 the Rev. Hugh McLoughlin 
was appointed by the Archbishop of Philadelphia as resident 
pastor in Sellersville. The following year St. Agnes’ was 
abandoned as a parish church and was again visited by the 
priest of Haycock. Father Stommel continued to look after 
Sellersville even after he was removed to Doylestown, 
in 1875. 

“When the Church of St. Stanislaus in Lansdale was 
founded in 1877 the Rev. John Keul, who had been an as- 
sistant to Rev. Stommel in Doylestown, was appointed pas- 
tor of Lansdale and Sellersville, and he made his home with 
Rev. Jacob Kehm, at 417 N. Main street, Sellersville, a pas- 
tor of the Reformed church. On January 1, 1879 he was 
succeeded by the Rev. John Janssen, who relinquished his 
pastorate at the end of the same year to enter the Order 
of the Jesuits. On January 1, 1880 the Rev. James Regnery 
was appointed pastor of Lansdale and Sellersville. In 
July 1880 the Rev. James Regnery was transferred to New- 
town, and Lansdale and Sellersville were then abandoned 
as a parochial parish. 

“From 1880 until 1884 Rev. Hugh McGovern, assistant at 
the Church of the Holy Infancy, Bethlehem, visited regu- 
larly the churches of Sellersville and Lansdale. Then, in 
October 1885, the Rev. Joseph Winters was appointed a pas- 
tor of Lansdale and Sellersville and took up his residence 
in Lansdale but continued to serve the congregation of Sell- 
ersville until he was forced to retire because of old age, in 
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1908. Under his guidance St. Agnes’ began to grow to a more 
substantial existence. He was followed at Lansdale by the 
Rev. Peter Masson, on January 4, 1908. On his very first 
visit to Sellersville he realized the church was too»small for 
the congregation, so he immediately undertook the construc- 
tion of a brick addition 25 by 20 feet and put in the stained 
glass windows. It was about this time that the railroad and 
the Rockhill stone quarry imported a new type of labor, 
the Italians. 

“On October 1, 1908 Rev. Aloysius Scherf was appointed 
to Quakertown, and Sellersville was attached to St. Isidor’s 
Church, Quakertown, which had been established in 1886. 
Father Scherf visited Sellersville every Sunday until he 
was succeeded by the Rev. Scott Fasig on October 1, 1918. 

“It was during the administration of Father Scherf that 
the house next to the church in Sellersville was purchased 
from the estate of Oliver Nase for the sum of $1450. In 
November 1919 Father Fasig was transferred from Quaker: 
town to Sellersville. After making extensive repairs and 
improvements to the’ rectory, he moved from the home of 
the Lentz family, where he had taken up temporary resi- 
dence, and occupied same in the year 1920. 

“About that same time the Polish people began to come 
out from Philadelphia, Chester and Bridesburg into the 
North Penn Valley and many of them settled on the farms 
in the Rockhill townships. | 

“On June 2, 1922 the property of William Cressman was 
purchased for the sum of $6750 and after being remodeled 
was opened as a church convent for nuns, with four sisters, 
servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary in charge. 

“On November 22, 1927 a plot of ground containing two 
acres and 55 perches was purchased from the Berkemeyer 
estate, to be used as an addition to St. Agnes’ Cemetery. 

“June 8, 1931 the present pastor, Rev. C. E. Wenger. 
- succeeded the Rev. Scott Fasig, who had been transferred 
to Bethlehem.” 

Rev. Wenger came here from St. Joseph’s Church, 
Easton, Pa. He had studied at St. Charles Eminary at Over- 
brook, Pa., and was ordained in May 27, 1916, after which 
he served in Bethlehem, Philadelphia, Catasauqua and East- 
on before coming to Sellersville. Rev. Wenger’s father, Dr. 
Milton Wenger, hailed from a Dunkard family in Lancaster 
County. He became converted to Catholicism while he stud- 
ied medicine in Bellevue Hospital and Medical College in 
New York City. 

Many of the old records of the Sellersville public schools 
were destroyed unwittingly when a janitor cleaned house in 
the attic store-rooms of the present school buildings. Un- 
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fortunately the “clean-up” included records of the first 
school board, thus it will remain a mystery as to what steps 
were taken to organize the School District in Sellersville. 

Before the borough was incorporated, Sellersville’s 
position in the Commonwealth was in the subdivision of 
Rockhill. At an early date this region simply included 
“Rockhill.” Later it was divided into East and West Rockhill. 

I had asked numerous old residents about the steps tak- 
en to institute the local schools but, since they, as young 
men, were not likely to be interested in the definite dis- 
tinctions between subdivisions for municipal control and 
management, the facts had made no lasting impression on 
their mind. 

There were three school houses in Sellersville immedi- 
ately prior to 1875 when steps were taken to erect a four- 
room building on the hill which is the memorable site of the 
present grade structures. They must have been here a long 
time. Obviously the old school at Almont (Schlichtersville) 
which was the beginning of the church center there, was in- 
dication enough that the school house was essentially a com- 
munity project here. 

The peculiar combination of church and school did not 
exist in Sellersville in the early days because of the unique 
custom of determining the center of a church community— 
not by village settlements but through distance measure- 
ments. The church was located in respect to the distance 
the parishioners would be obliged to travel. Naturally there 
was an attempt to place it in the midmost center of the par- 
ishioners. 

Sellersville had a “mixed” population, Lutherans, Men- 
nonites, members of the Reformed faith and, later, Catholics. 
Therefore it was not altogether logical to suppose that there 
might be denominational unity in settling upon a church 
school, especially since the church centers were then located 
outside the immediate neighborhood. 

The early schools in Sellersville were independent of 
the church and when the borough became incorporated the 
present buildings and the administration thereof were a de- 
finite part of the body politic. 

An event of considerable educational value and im- 
portance was the Sellersville Academy, conducted by Rev. 
Jarius P. Moore, D. D., in 1872. Dr. Moore conducted the 
school for the summer and fall term in the unfinished St. 
Michael’s Church building, using the second fioor. There 
were no modern conveniences, not even heating facilities. 
Funds were exhausted and in the interim a program to 
prepare students for college was in charge of Dr. Moore. 
The course was discontinued when Dr. and Mrs. Moore took 
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up Missionary work in Japan and China under the auspices 
of the Reformed Church. Dr. Moore spent his long life in 
the foreign Mission field but his impress on the community 
still lives. . 

The entrance to the old grade building was on the Penn 
street side. Originally Church street did not extend far 
beyond the cemetery and Penn street, no more than a drive- 
way, was the logical approach to the school for those resid- 
ing in the southern section of the borough. Built during or 
immediately after the centennial 1875-76, the four-grade 
school came as a result of agitation in the village of Sell- 
ersville (the population was in the neighborhood of 500 
persons). 

The first teacher in charge of the “grammar” school was 
John L. Ahlum. He was succeeded by Wm. H. Slotter who, 
in 1887, became county superintendent. Sellersville contri- 
buted two county superintendents, the late A. S. Martin who 
succeeded Mr. Slotter in 1902. Mr. Martin had been a prin- 
cipal here at the time of his election. 

Immediately prior to the establishment of the village 
school there were two schools in Sellersville. One known 
as Troxel’s was located at Washington avenue and Noble 
streets. At the point where it stood was another street, 
leading from Noble street diagonally to the old Thomas 
homestead (now Westlake’s). It was closed some years ago. 


The other school was located on Walnut street at the 
site of the Piehler residence. Children living north of the 
railroad went to the former while those living south of the 
railroad went to the latter. 


Mrs. Kate Collins who had resided on a farm near the 
railroad tunnel north of Perkasie was an outstanding teach- 
er at Troxel’s. 


C. M. Berkemeyer who attended Troxel’s from the age 
of seven to fifteen speaks highly of the influence which she 
brought to the village. 


Other teachers were: J. S. Cressman, (father of Rollin 
Cressman), Milton Wambold, Andrew Hartzell, a Mr. Hoff- 
man, and a Mr. Hoffmeister. 


The “down town” school probably was the older of the 
two. It was located near the old village center. Among the 
teachers was Mrs. F. Berkemeyer. 


Rev. Berkemeyer’s interest in the school was two-fold. 
Not only was it because his wife was employed there but 
the local Sunday school and church services were held there. 
He officiated and it was there that plans were conceived and 
formulated for the building of St. Michael’s Union Lutheran 
and Reformed church. 
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William B. Deetz, a life-long builder and undertaker in 
Sellersville had spent several years, as'a young man, in 
Philadelphia. Returning to the home town again, he-brought 
a number of “city ideas” with him. Among these was a 
“modern” version of a Christmas service and in the year 1866 
Sellersville had its first Christmas service to differ from the 
manner of the Pennsylvania-Germans which of course, was 
homespun and had to do largely with “der Belsnickle”, a 
remnant of folk-lore on a par with the English version of 
Santa Claus. 

Mr. ‘Deetz and his brother Thomas were among the 
prime movers for a church building. 

An old Sellersville school record is deposited among 
the archives of the county seat as the result of the participa- 
tion of the Bucks County Schools among the displays at the 
great centennial celebration in 1876. 

Hugh B. Eastburn, county superintendent, came to Sell- 
ersville to invite the local schools to participate in history, 
penmanship, essay writing, etc., in the county representation. 
The work of C. M. Berkemeyer, Carrie Forman, John Zane 
and General Henry D. Styer was selected and is in a bound 
volume in Doylestown. 

General Styer as an early product of the Sellersville 
public schools distinguished himself during a lifetime in the 
army, beginning as a cadet at West Point. 

General Styer was stationed at Fort Niagara as a lieu- 
tenant in 1896. As Captain of the old 13th Infantry, he com- 
manded a Company during the Philippine troubles, return- 
ing to California in 1902. 

From 1909 to 1912 he was again stationed at Fort Niagara 
as major of the 29th Infantry in command of the post. 

During the World War he was promoted to the rank of 
Brigadier-general and was in command of the first troops 
sent by the Allies into Siberia in the summer of 1918. 

General Styer‘s active service in the army covered 42 
years, from 1880 to 1922. His eldest son, Lieutenant-Colonel 
William D. Styer, who graduated from West Point in 1916 
was stationed in the Panama Canal Zone as engineer of 
maintenance. 

A younger son, Charles Wilkes Styer, is a commander 
in the Navy and had command of a submarine. Their only 
daughter is married to a navy officer, Lieutenant A. M. Hurst. 

General Styer’s campaign in Siberia is a matter of mili- 
tary record. Supplementing this, he is writing about “The 
Americans on the Amur,” which, when published should 
make an interesting addition, in part, to this chronicle. 

: At the southern entrance to the borough was another 
school. It was attended by children of that section of the 
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borough known from time to time as “Clemmershteddle” 
named after the Clymer family, and “Jersey” being “across 
the river’. These names stuck almost as consistently to that 
section as did ‘“Hunich-hivvel” (Honey hill) to that portion 
around Lawn and Washington avenue and northerly. 

General Styer as a very, very young man was a teacher 
at the “Clemmershteddle” school. 

At the present moment I do not know the circumstances 
connected with the razing of the old down-town school but 
I have first-hand knowledge of the end of the Troxel school. 
It was destroyed in a small tornado which visited this sec- 
tion when I was a boy. The roof and upper portion of the 
stone structure were lifted bodily and hurled to the ground 
in front of it. A mother and child were inside, but they 
escaped death or violent injury miraculously. 


Altho there were no deaths, this storm was looked upon 
as one of the major events of violence ever to visit this 
section and it furnished conversation for many years at the 
old forums. 


The storm came up suddenly. The sky was dark in the 
west. The air seemed to be surcharged with strange forces. 
There was a tenseness such as one often senses during a lull 
in a babble of voices among a multitude of people. 


I have seen groups of animals suddenly stop grazing, 
prick their ears and nervously scan the horizon as if in an 
intuitive realization of danger. 


Impending is the word to describe it. That which hangs 
in mid-air just ready to fall, impends. Once I saw a large 
piece of a stone cornice fall from a six story building to 
crush itself on the pavement of a prominent Philadelphia 
street. I had been waiting leisurely ‘for an appointment. 
Whether it was some vibration, too slight for the ears to 
hear, yet conveying its presence thru some old, inert sense, 
that attracted my attention, I do not know; but I was aware 
of the falling mass across the street from where I stood. I 
saw it fall thru the air. My eyes followed it to the ground. 
It barely missed a man and woman walking by. I had sensed 
a disaster but could not cry out. 

So I was wrapped up in expectancy when this storm 
was brewing. I was at the old P. & R. station. Although 
I was filled with fear, I was too curious to leave for home. 
Instead I went to the railroad bank for a better view, fas- 
cinated by the drama being written in the sky. ; 

Now the sky was an amphitheatre, curtained in black. 
Moving in eccentric courses as tho in a wild dance were 
small, milky clouds cavorting in odd contortions. There was 
a gust of a breeze, cold and chilly. It cut thru my thin 
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summer blouse and tousled my hair but it rumpled the 
leaves of the bending maples on the bank too. 

Still I remained in face of the imminent danger. Sud- 
denly the fickle clouds, constant to never a trué course, 
dashed ghostlike upward, rolling, tossing and churning, un- 
til their crazy flights could no longer be maintained above. 
They crashed to earth, picking up trees and stones and 
buildings as they went. 

The commotion became audible as in a tremor of un- 
holy sounds and I beat a hasty retreat to the wooden station. 
As if to “shtrauff” me for my insolence the storm sent a wisp 
of wind that fairly threw me across the tracks. I burst 
into the station and was hurled bodily against the far wall 
among a group of frightened railroad people and waiting 
passengers. 

The wooden station, which was located on the east side 
of the tracks opposite the present brick building (later it 
was moved northward to become the present freight office 
and ware-house) shook and barely stayed intact. Tools 
and a large stone door-stop, kept on the top of a wide shelf, 
toppled to the floor with loud thuds. Women in the waiting 
room screamed. And for a moment it seemed to be “curtains” 
for all of us. 

In the midst of it a train arrived. A funeral party alight- 
ed. Immediately the men’s hats flew into the air. Their coats 
were blown over their heads. Women’s apparel was treated 
rudely. A tall age-old tree just south of the station was 
blown across the tracks with a tumultuous crash. 

The storm subsided as quickly as it came up. The dam- 
age to Troxel’s was typical of what took place at barns and 
small buildings in the pathway of the hurricane which had 
made for itself a drome a half mile or more in width ex- 
tending westward toward the Perkiomen from whence it 
had come. 

This was the closest to pandemonium that I ever care 
to be. 

I think I can say, without overstating the merits of our 
people that there was a distinct trend toward cultural attain- 
ment in Sellersville when I was a child. 

Although I was not aware of it at the time, our com- 
munity was unique and the thread woven into the early 
fabric persists today and I am sure I am justified in placing 
credit to the local public schools headed by the late Henry 
T. Williams. 


Mr. Williams was the first principal of the Sellersville 
High School and the list of men and women to graduate 
under him is an estimable record of achievement for a small 
borough. 
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Although I did not come directly under Mr. Williams as 
a teacher, his influence had spread thruout the entire school 
system unmistakably. There was an old fashioned disci- 
pline for which teachers as well as pupils had the greatest 
respect. . 

He enforced this thru no particular effort; but his per- 
sonality was such that it compelled, not only the behavior 
that comes with respect, but also admiration for the ideals 
of attainment that he held out to those thirsting for and 
willing to work for educational development. 

The late Miss Alice Bechtel, a life-long teacher, 
once told me that she had been advised by the then county 
superintendent to take a summer course in teaching under 
Mr. Williams rather than go to normal school to fit her to 
begin work in the profession. 

Mr. Williams used to conduct such summer courses here 
and they were attended by prospective teachers from far 
and wide and Sellersville became known as an educational 
center. 

In those days all tha examinations were conducted by 
the principal and I was a badly frightened boy when my 
class was sent to the high school room for the big event. 
I can picture the scene—helpless little tots, all as badly 
scared as I, facing this man of knowledge; as it were, a court 
of last resort from which there was no appeal—our mtiniis 
to be dissected and our souls laid bare. 


He had dark, penetrating eyes, shaggy brows, a com- 
manding appearance and a poise that left no room for doubt 
that he was in command. Later I had learned by frequent 
contact with him, wher he had a law office in the I. O. O. F. 
Temple, that there was a gentle respect for anyone who 
was trying to get on in life. He was the confidant and ad- 
visor of many young men who now are prominent in their 
field and who are always ready to acclaim him as their 
chief incentive. 
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Henry T. Williams was born at Neath, Glamorganshire. 
England, in the year 1855, and was the oldest of five sons. His 
father was John Williams, who for many years was a resi- 
dent of Hokendauqua, Lehigh county, Pa. He attended and 
completed the course of the British School in his native 
town and subsequently completed the course of the Davies 
Academy, also an institution of his native town. At the age 
of fifteen he secured an appointment as clerk in the general 
offices of the Great Western Railway Company, located at 
Neath, and was assigned to the private office of Joshua Wil- 
liams, general manager of the road. At the age of seventeen 
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he, together with the rest of his family, came to America, 
taking up their residence at Hokendauqua. During the time 
Mr. Williams lived at Hokendauqua he served an appren- 
ticeship to the machinist’s trade in the shops of thexThomas 
Iron Company, later taking a course in general literature at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

For two years, beginning in the fall of 1877, he taught 
school at Almont, Pa., and at the end of that time was 
elected assistant teacher of the Sellersville grammar school, 
which position he held for three years, when he was elected 
to the principalship of the Sellersville high school. He re- 
mained in that position for a period of eleven years. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1892 and 1893 he was appointed professor 
of mathematics and business calculations at the Peirce Busi- 
ness School, Philadelphia, and placed in charge of the gra- 
duating department. 

Mr. Williams was the author of a book on Mathematics 
while at Peirce School which was accepted at that and 
many other institutions. 

Mr. Williams resigned from the principalship of the 
Sellersville schools during the Christmas holidays of 1892, 
and took up his duties at the Peirce School in January of the 
following year. He remained at that institution until the 
summer of 1898, when he resigned, having completed a per- 
iod of 21 years in the profession of teaching, two years of 
which were spent in Rockhill township, Bucks county, near- 
ly 14 years in the borough of Sellersville, and nearly six 
years in the Peirce School. 


* * * * 


Successors of Henry T. Williams as principal of the 
public schools were: A. S. Martin, W. Reiff Nauman, Ray- 
mond M. Freed, Luther F. Waidelich, Addison Showalter, 
F. Thomas Beck and Maurice Outland. 

Originally the high school was confined to a three-year 
course. In addition to the high school were grammar, 
secondary and primary rooms. Each of these had three 
classes. It would appear, therefore, while the high school 
was rated only on a three-year basis, that the entire course 
covered twelve classes. 


Nevertheless, when the four-year course was adopted, 
graduation was deferred that year, 1906, and adjustments 
were made otherwise to fit the grades to the new plan— 
a twelve-class arrangement. 

Additions to the original building were made and when 
these became inadequate, a high school building was erect- 
ed in 1909 on the Church street site adjoining the original 
building. 
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This arrangement continued until 1930 when the last 
class was graduated from the old Sellersville high school. 

As early as 1926, official steps were taken by the School 
board to combine with Perkasie. While this was a vision 
held by many Sellersville-Perkasie people for many years 
previously, few residents believed that it could be accom- 
plished because of old rivalries existing between the neigh- 
boring boroughs. Indeed there were numerous official meet- 
ings between the two boards with the newspapers giving 
favorable publicity to them, as well as to town meetings, 
before the public mind was made up to consolidate. 

Lewis N. Snyder was elected jointly by the Sellersville 
and Perkasie Boards and, while a new consolidated high 
school building was in progress and nearing completion in 
1930, the graduating classes in the two boroughs received 
their diplomas under the old arrangements. 

In view of this fact, while Mr. Snyder is associated with 
the new era, he must be added, however, to the last of prin- 
cipals who served so creditably in Sellersville. 





CHAPTER IX 


Seen Through Young Eyes 


While many of the incidents of this chronicle up to this 
point have been gleaned from documentary sources or from 
facts related by those to figure directly or thru stories hand- 
ed down to them, at this point the picture of a people dur- 
ing 200 years will become more intimate. That is, personal 
observations will be set forth. 

In the interests of the elders as I saw them during boy- 
hood, the personal touch will do no harm. Indeed, the lore 
of the Pennsylvania-Germans is rare because, it seems, the 
trait of self effacement was projected among those who 
might have enriched the store of local history had they put 
down everyday facts in some tangible form as ina history 
or a record of personal observations. 

Had someone made a nightly record at the informal 
gatherings at the country stores there would be stories rich 
in the lore of other days. 

There the elders would gather to discuss events of the 
day in the community as well as abroad. I use the term 
“elders” because those to occupy the chairs around the stove 
were elders indeed—patriarchs, men of character, sages 
and wits. 

My first mental picture of Sellersville is of the dusty 
street in front of the Washington House, an imposing struc- 
ture to awe the eye of any child. 

Our home was a stone building at the site of my father’s 
present residence and business place, Main street and Tem- 
ple avenue. It was a typical Pennsylvania-German struc- 
ture, long and narrow, with the length facing Main street. 

I’ve seen that type of architecture frequently among 
the Pennsylvania-German hills and when I read Dr. Cor- 
nelius Weygandt, I always picture such buildings for the 
homes of his people. 


The stones were native of this section but for some rea- 
son it was pebble-dashed—crude plaster with rather sizable 
pebbles. At one time it might have been a farm house. At 
least it was in the ensemble of the Schlichter farm which 
once occupied the section east of Main street, including the 
cemetery site and all of the Green street and Temple ave- 
nue areas. Opposite, the Washington House was once a farm 
house as the center of acres extending westward. 
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Our house was a low-ceilinged structure with two en- 
trances at the front—common in this type of house. At the 
rear was a built-on kitchen; but a short distance away was 
another structure, a spacious bake-house, with an oven, 
large enough to supply pies, cakes and bread for ever so 
many people. The chimney was an _ honest-to-goodness 
chimney. Santa Claus would have had no difficulty in com- 
ing down there, bag and baggage. 

I shall never forget the oven. Although we never used 
it to bake, occasionally we would burn waste paper and rub- 
bish in the fire place. That always was a looked for event. 
I would watch the fire started but would then run outside 
to see the smoke coming from the wide chimney. This was 
indeed a fine sight, if visualized in the truly rural setting 
that our back yard afforded. There was no I. O. O. F 
Temple and no Temple avenue (our well with wooden pump 
was located in the middle of Temple avenue). There was a 
farm lane that led from Main street to the old barn on the 
Schlichter farm. The yard therefore was spacious with num- 
erous old fruit trees, a generous space for a garden and 
from the old bake-house to the residence was a winding 
grape arbor. Truly a wonderful setting for a child to grow 
up in! 

Our residence was in the lower section of the house 
while my father’s shop was in the northern part. On the 
second floor he conducted a small cigar factory. 


In the old days it was common for some cigarmaker 
to open a factory at his home. Sometimes the only workers 
were husband and wife, with the children helping occa- 
sionally in “stripping”, that is, removing the main stem 
from the leaf. 


Years ago it would have been altogether trite to ex- 
plain tobacco-stripping, for nearly every man, woman or 
child had had, at one time or another, experience at this 
kind of work—either in the home-factory or at the larger 
factories that came here. It was easy work and required no 
apprenticeship. But there was considerable knack in doing 
the work quickly and well. 


First of all the tobacco is “cased”. That is, it goes into 
a curing process which removes the “green” flavor after 
it comes from the field. 


The casing process (in some factories it was a guarded 
secret) consisted of preparing the tobacco for stripping. It 
had to be moistened so that the dried leaves could be open- 
ed up and folded under when stripped of the heavy stems. 
Thus the leaf was split and the two parts were put on a 
“pads 
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“Pad” was the name given to a sizable accumulation of 
stripped tobacco, folded at the ends and tied with a stem. 
First of all the creases were smoothed out. This was done 
on the knee or on a “buck”, a wooden stand with a curved 
top. Workers became saturated with tobacco, and at first, 
often became ill from handling the leaves. The illness acted 
in much the same manner as that which sometimes accom- 
panied the novice’s first smoke. 


I remember the first time that I had worked for succes- 
sive days (I had worked at stripping frequently at home). 
It made me quite ill as though in the throes of sea-sickness. 


In vacation time and during the busy season factory 
owners often asked parents to send their growing sons to 
help out. Thus I got into the picture, sometimes against 
my wishes which, had they been consulted, would have kept 
me outside. We had no public playground, but my crowd 
of boys considered the whole community as a legitimate 
play place—particularly among forbidden orchards. 


When I first came into the picture Sellersville was 
known as a cigar town. Nolans, Eisenlohrs, Tellers, Fauth 
and Ogden, A. R. Cressman Sons, and H. S. Cressman were 
outstanding firms and almost every man, woman and child 
was dependent, in some way, upon the industry. 


That was a splendid era. Everybody busy, industrious, 
saving and content. To learn the cigar-making trade, to 
save and build a home was the ambition of nearly the entire 
male population. . 


Residing here were less than 1000 persons at that time, 
altho many people came here from the neighboring dis- 
tricts for employment. 


The ambitions of our people were well founded and I 
have never seen a finer picture of contentment and happi- 
ness than Sellersville presented when I first saw it. These 
ambitions were deep-rooted. The forefathers who migrated 
from Southern Germany came for the express purpose of 
acquiring land and a home. They settled along the streams 
where millsites, so necessary at that time for the conversion 
of grains into edible form, were available. 


The Pennsylvania-Germans were strictly agriculturists 
in the beginning; but in the background lurked the crafts. 


Carpenters were not mere workers with tools; they put 
personality into their work. When they built barns they 
could not resist the temptation to put in some ornamenta- 
tions. The old story that the farmers had their barns orna- 
mented in order to keep witches away has been exploded 
by many authorities on Pennsylvania-German lore. 
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Personally, I needed no verification of any writer to 
back up my belief that barn designs were mere manifesta- 
tions of the decorative sense. 

I could visualize the farmer saying in his mind that 
something was needed to relieve the monotony of some 
wide wall. It needed a decoration and, forthwith, the house 
painter whose stock in trade consisted of a bit of decoration 
was called in to try his hand. 

And, too, there was the itinerant primitive—the artist 
without training—who went the rounds among farm people. 
Maybe his stock-in-trade consisted of an ability to paint a 
horse or a bull. Maybe he could make a bargain with some 
farmer for a bit of his “art” painted on the barn! Maybe 
not, but always there was the hotel-keeper, he appreciated 
“art”! "Twas surprising to find how readily the old hotel lent 
itself to “art”. ; 





But at this place I wish to point out that from the farm 
background and beginning in the neighboring counties 
where tobacco was first grown, there came to our people a 
source of winter-time income. 


When the crops were safely away and there was nothing 
to do but tend the stock, some farmers would get tobacco 
and work it up into cigars. The late Joshua Smith told me 
about his experience as a child. The whole family would 
be working at cigarmaking. But what cigars! No uniform 
shapes, but long and slender. In the evening, after the day’s 
output was put into bundles, the father would take a sheep- 
shears to trim the ends! 


Eventually there would be groups of workers to go to 
some neighbor’s house to work at the trade, if such it could 
be called at that time. That was the embryo cigar factory. 
Later these groups became sizable and this section became 
known. as a cigar center. 

Manufacturers from the cities soon came to recognize 
the field in Upper Bucks and Montgomery counties and 
nationally known firms located here. 
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This section was a mecca for the trade. Hordes of itin- 
erant cigarmakers would come to the various North Penn 
towns for employment. They created a civic problem which 
sometimes taxed the “police” departments to the utmost. 

Suddenly there were reverberations; cigarmaking ma- 
chines were being perfected! How the advent of this ‘“‘nuis- 
ance” was discussed at the village stores. Some of the elders 
said the machine would not be practical; others shook their 
heads sadly. 

I took this much to heart, wondering what would be- 
come of us if the trade would have to go. I could not con- 
ceive of Sellersville without its hosts of cigarmakers. 


* * * * 


Was it Robert Louis Stevenson who described a place 
which he visited as “where the faces of men are plain and 
the eyes of the young women are quiet?” It is not important 
to know, at this moment, the authorship of this statement, 
except that it must be credited as a gem from some de- 
scriptive genius and how well it might be applied among 
the simple folk of early Pennsylvania-German settlements! 

One who leads a simple life has little occasion to wear 
a mask unless it be to hide passing sorrows that come in the 
ordinary life-span. 

The face of an humble man is plain. Duty well done 
brings its own recompense. One need not be subtle if one’s 
life is straightforward. Cleverness is not essential to sturdy 
character nor are subterfuge, cunning or sophistry a part of 
honest neighborliness. One brought up in a wholesome 
atmosphere, where doubt and distrust are seldom in the 
scheme, looks out upon the world with faith and assurance. 

Among the elders were many men with plain faces. 
But what depth of character! True, they too often lacked the 
poise of a schooled personality. Their religious teachings 
caused them to humble themselves. Sometimes this was 
carried to an extreme. Often the trait was mistaken by out- 
siders for weakness, and, all too frequently, the home folk 
were the victims of crass impositions. 

While their religious upbringing, their colloquialisms of 
dialect, customs and habits seemed to make them vulnerable 
to quacks and crackpots, who appraised without deep search 
for merit, the early settlers plodded on undisturbed. 

As they enriched their fields by industrious care, work- 
ing early and late to make them fruitful, so also, they en- 
dowed their homes with wholesomeness. 

The father ruled with a firm hand. Sons and daughters 
were expected to work. Work was a foregone conclusion and 
while it may not have been an infallible cure for mischiev- 
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ousness, it went a long way toward solving the problems 
of discipline—a guiding influence that went on to the end- 

Fathers and sons were strong of body. Their occupations 
made them physically powerful. Muscle and brawn were 
common heritages—no need for calisthenics or muscle- 
building sports. 

This same hardiness was passed on to the daughters. 
While feminine charm was seldom wanting, girls were in- 
clined to be robust and buxom. They looked out upon life 
with a clear view. Wifehood, the expected aim of woman- 
hood, held no illusions for the grown girl; she was all too 
familiar with its drudgery to be lulled into the expectancy 
of a gay life of ease. And when Stevenson saw “still eyes” 
he must have sensed that they were understanding—without 
vixen cunning. 


The Cleopatras, the Shebas and the Jezebels did not 
come from a homey soil. While no one would deny a simple 
maid the privilege of a mirror, the man of the world knows 
too well the difference between eyes that are still and those 
that are mobile—trained to wiles and artifices. 


Sometimes outsiders repeat with relish stories that put 
a question mark on the morals of the backwoods people of 
the Pennsylvania-German counties. But one must consider 
the source of their information. Invariably it has a bar- 
room flavor. One might find any kind of trash if the search 
were made in the gutter and ’twould be easy to match filth 
with filth the world over; but the lasting qualities always 
are the most outshining. 


In old New England it was a common custom for a 
. community to pitch in to build a house for a newly wedded 
couple. Thru the concerted physical labor of all the males 
a house was soon erected. 


Altho I have never heard it as a fact, I believe similar 
home buildings took place among the early Pennsylvania- 
Germans. I know from personal observation as a child that 
cellar-digging or grading at new residences was often done 
in that way by neighbors and friends after their working 
hours. 


I remember one such occasion when the cellar-digging 
was somewhat of a social event. That is, it was a “party” 
with plenty of refreshments, including, of course, beer. It 
was very jolly! 


It was an old trait handed down from generation to gen- 
eration for young people to desire a home of their own. 
It was more than a wish among our people, it was a deep- 
rooted ambition that followed a natural course in the ac- 
cepted scheme of life. ; 
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A young man wanted a house. No matter how humble 
it might be, he gloried in its physical aspects and the sense 
of possession. Once he had it, his burning ambition was to 
clear it of debt. +9 


It was told among the elders, and I believe it with all 
my heart, that in the old, old days building debts were often 
contracted merely thru the spoken word. There may have 
been and most undoubtedly there were some written figures 
concerning the original amounts involved and the subse- 
quent payments; but, in spirit, the spoken word was the 
bond. 


There is a tale of a rich Pennsylvania-German who 
was a well-known money-lender—one of those patriarchs 
to whom less fortunate men of the community turned when 
in need. He would give ear to their problems and if the 
cause was worthy and the purposes sound, he would reply 
“Ich denk du konsht es hovva”. (I think you may have it). 
Thereupon he would make a record of the loan in the 
fireplace. 


This was vouched for so often by the elders that I be- 
lieve it as a true fact. Indeed, when I was a boy I often 
heard an expression which I believe stems from this inci- 
dent. Sometimes when men had monthly accounts with 
merchants they would say, after making a purchase, “shripe 
des uf dar shpiegel” (write this on the mirror), which, in 
effect, meant that both the merchant and the debtor would 
be reminded of the debt often. 


Subsequently there was a somewhat similar expression, 
“write this on ice’, which had the humorous implication 
that it would melt away and all things would then be 
“honky-dory”. 

1t must not be assumed that all persons of the old stock 
were saints. When I write of the better traits I have in mind 
the sturdy, industrious people who, rich or poor, made the 
communities of the Pennsylvania-Germans stand out as 
bulwarks in the state. Pennsylvania ranked high because 
of its resources, but fundamentally it was essential that 
men of vision be on hand to develop them. While there 
are many men with our very familiar names heading 
gigantic steel, coal and manufacturing industries, the soil 
had the chief claim upon the forefathers. The southeastern 
counties are an Eden of productivity. Here is a vast garden 
of plenty on the earth and on the trees. The national prob- 
lems of the repression years were foreign, in most instances, 
to our counties. 

And I am certain, too, that those persons reared in the 
old philosophy of the forefathers, which upheld rugged in- 
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dividualism thru thrift and sacrifice, never were a serious 
drain upon the relief rolls. 


On the other hand I remember that merchants often 
made note among each other that certain types of men 
were habitual debtors and as such were denied credit at 
one store after the other, making the rounds from one place 
to the other, with the hope that, as the cycle was completed, 
the original source of credit would be “good” again. 


In all races and peoples there is a low ebb among their 
members. People of the South make no bones about it. 
They call them “white trash”. In New England tney polite- 
ly turn their heads, move away and let them to themselves. 
I do not know the western attitude to this vast horde of 
seemingly helpless humans. But I am sure that nowhere 
has there been quite as much patience shown as here in 
the home county—here where it is assumed that some- 
how each one can and will work out his destiny unless he 
or she is a defective. 


Among the early Mennonites the defective was cared for 
on the basis of a Christian responsibility. I know a distinct 
case of a man and wife who were simpletons with a com- 
bined mentality that could not be rated above that of chil- 
dren. How they came to be drawn together I do not know 
except in the theory of levels. They managed their af- 
fairs indifferently but fairly well while they were young 
but during advanced age they were helpless. Their case was 
watched by the Rockhill Mennonite Church and when the 
time came that they might have been a public charge, they 
were taken in hand and placed in a private home, hardly a 
mile from Sellersville, the church paying the bill! 


* * * * 


St. Michael’s church at Sellersville has been a delight 
to me and I have stated the fact so often that sometimes I 
wonder whether my friends are not annoyed by the repeti- 
tion that comes with such regularity and persistence. 


I had often asked who was responsible for its design, 
which is so astonishingly simple yet implies so much. The 
steeple, pointing heavenward, seems to direct men’s 
thoughts upward to the blue spaces of infinity. 


Humble people, busy in their daily chores, walk the 
streets below, absorbed in their occupations. Material 
things persist. Food and clothing do not provide themselves. 
There are seasons for planting and reaping. Bad weather 
follows good. Roofs must be kept intact. Industry goes by 
clocks and whistles. Office noises click with new devices to 
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carry on commerce between city and town, state and nation 
—the world has an open door! 

Man seeks to be fed and comfort is considered a birth- 
right. There are amusements and entertainments. The 
radio and the automobile take toll on time which seldom 
hangs heavy any more, causing thoughts to wander far. But 
withal the old spire of St. Michael’s is constant. 

It is aloof and constant, too, in its symbolism, pointing 
the way for spiritual flights—upward. 

No matter how far afield the daily task takes the mind, 
a glance toward the spire recalls it, like some fundamental, 
magnetic force, to the fold of a steadying sphere. 

The walls of St. Michael’s are enduring. The stones 
came from a quarry at the edge of the present cemetery. 
Thus it has a native aspect entirely. 

In length and breadth the proportions are perfect to 
“carry” the spire which seems to be supported by an offset 
in the front. The base of the spire begins as if in a pyra- 
midial motif, that is, one rectangle upon another. They are 
so spaced that the steeple itself arises with dignity, charm 
and beautiful proportion. 

The story of the plan is typical of our Pennsylvania- 
German elders. There was no architect employed! Harry 
Stout, a wood-worker, was consulted and he readily under- 
took the job; but when the foundations were started he was 
at the end of his tether, so far as church building was con- 
cerned. In a quandry, the building committee of the Union 
congregation (Lutheran and Reformed) went to Lewis J. 
Sellers, experienced as a local builder, to finish the work. 

“Where is your plan?” said Mr. Sellers. 

“We have none,” confessed the committee, which also 
admitted that, except for a hazy idea of a structure with a 
steeple, there was no definite scheme. 

“Just what is it that you want?” asked Mr. Sellers 
again and, with no crystallization at hand, he and the com- 
mittee visited other churches in the neighboring section. An 
old church at North Wales (since changed) pleased our 
people very much. 

Once the wishes were known, Mr. Sellers drew a plan 
and, thereafter went ahead with the construction, Mr. Stout 
continuing in the work. 

Although other churches were drawn upon for in- 
spiration, there is none of its type that I have seen to com- 
pare with it in proportion and simplicity. 

When the two congregations separated, St. Paul’s erected 
a new structure at Green street and St. Michael’s had the old 
building extended and renovated inside. Frank R. Watson, 
Philadelphia architect made the plans for St. Michael's ad- 
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ditions. These called for the present windows as de- 
signed by a Philadelphia artist, a Mr. Godwin. This was in 
1903. In 1927 there was another addition at the rear—a 
chapel house. At that time the altar was redesigned with 
paintings showing St. Michael the patron saint. 

The paintings were done by Nicola D’Ascenzo who is 
famous for his church windows and decorations. 


* % * * 


On a recent Sunday evening, after the sun had set and 
St. Michael’s church was a silhouette against a glowing 
western sky, I watched the night falling. 

From my studio window I looked over the southwest 
where the overlapping hills at Derstine’s have always 
appeared to me as a boundary to rim the lands of the Men- 
nonites. I have never ceased to wonder at this clear de- 
markation—so definitely of one kind of people in the valleys 
beyond, while there have been so few of the plain folk 
residing here. 

It had occurred to me that maybe the Mennonites might 
have shunned village life; perhaps because it would seem 
that villagers too often forsook the simple life. I know that 
numerous Sellersville people stem from the Mennonites. At 
least in my case this is true. On my paternal side there was 
a distinct Mennonite strain. On my maternal side there 
were Schwenkfelders. 

In my boyhood I had many fine dealings with the Men- 
nonites. The Souders and the Derstines went to Sellersville 
High School when I was a pupil there. Miss Stella Derstine, 
now the wife of a Mennonite minister, was in my class. 
Her sister now Mrs. Jonas Detweiler, attended the grade 
schools during my time. And there were many others in- 
cluding William Derstine, Rev. Edwin Souder and his 
brothers. 

The Detweilers, father and son (the father was Enos 
Detweiler) owned the fine large woods southwest of Branch 
creek at Cat Hill. There were many hickory trees; so many 
in fact that they supplied nuts for everyone during the 
seasons of plenty. 

The Detweilers allowed anyone to help themselves and 
often there would be dozens of people there as on a picnic. 

A windy, rainy day in autumn was described by the 
elders as a “hickerniss sturm” and to be sure many persons 
would take advantage of such occasions, going to the woods 
early. 

It would be difficult to convey to the understanding of 
today’s young people what they are missing in not being 
able to go to a woods like Detweiler’s. The ground would be 
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covered with nuts for acres and, thanks to the splendid 
attitude of the owners, they were as free as the air! 

The Mennonite attitude was like that always; sharing 
their plenty with others! 

I had many friends among these people and I still hold 
them to my lifelong list; but as a boy I had always stood in 
awe of their faith. I could not conceive how anyone could 
set himself so much apart from the rest of the world; to be 
pointed at—not always with the best of respect and fre- 
quently with ridicule. It takes courage indeed to follow 
a conviction through to the limit. 

As the sense of values began to clarify in my mind, my 
personal respect for the Mennonites increased. Although I 
was not brought up to subscribe to their forms, I hold them 
near the top in devotion. The Christian thread is more 
easily visible to me among these people than anywhere with- 
in the range of my experience. Just how they and their 
faith fit into the scheme of this ultra-modern world is a 
question in my mind; but to them it is of little concern. 
They question nothing outside the tenets of their fore- 
fathers; and that is something! 

Another boyhood illusion was exploded in the matter of 
the Catholic faith. I blush to tell it; but we were taught 
(by those who should be ashamed of such teachings) to look 
askance at Catholics. What a thought! I tell of it only to 
show the true picture as I found it. 

The illusion was erased early because I had come to 
know, almost intimately, that benign person, the late Rev. 
Father Winters. When the old Inland trolley line passed 
through Sellersville, the corner of Main street and Temple 
avenue was a stopping place. Frequently the Rev. Father 
would stop in at my father’s place to wait for a car. He was 
an interesting conversationalist and when I discovered the 
large field of his information, I edged up to him, timidly and, 
at first, with some ingrained fears. To my delight and sur- 
prise I found him to be genial, kind, understanding and, 
above all, human. Through him and my many intimate 
Catholic friends of later life I learned to respect their 
church and their faith. I learned that I, for one, could not 
hold a candle to their devotion, which, too, confounded their 
critics in my estimation. 


Due to early lessons in life as could be so readily ob- 
served in a small community, I have come to set increasingly 
greater store upon accepting things in the name of true 
worth on their own score. I have come upon straight-laced 
puritans and free-thinking agnostics, shunning neither be- 
cause they serve as the balance for the common thought, 
each in their way tending to stimulate the average approach. 
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So long as neither expects me to damn nor belittle my host 
of friends in varied beliefs, forme and customs, I am content 
with a status quo. 

As I watched the panorama being steeped into darkness, 
twinkling lights began to appear first in the streets and then 
here and there among farm houses in the distance. Motor- 
car headlights were moving like fire flies in a meadow. One 
could sense the roads and highways by these restless beams. 

While thus occupied my thoughts went back to other 
days of street lighting and I remembered a promise to sketch 
into this local picture the figure of an old lamp-lighter. 

I had no difficulty in recalling the aspects of a country 
town before electric lights came upon the scene. When 
one went outside at night it was an adventure for when it 
was dark there was no mistake about it—it was dark! 


Street lighting never was intended as something to get 
excited about when I was a boy, Around the business 
places there was “flare” if one had a subtle imagination; but 
mine ran more toward the shadows. Coming from Billger’s 
store (now the unused shirt-factory building) after listening 
to some ghost story from the generous store of the elders, if 
their minds reverted to this kind of entertainment on a 
wintry evening, I made the short trip homeward by leaps 
and bounds like a startled creature of the wilds. 


How I enjoyed those evenings indoors amid the aromas 
of grinding coffee, spices and the other edible articles that 
gave distinctiveness to the country store. But how I shud- 
dered at the thought of going home alone. 

At the front, facing on what is now Temple avenue, but 
which then could not have been described altogether as an 
improved street, was a wide, deep stairway. I would cling to 
the railing to debate whether or not I should go by way of 
wooden pavement between Jacoby’s store and a longish 
frame building, then located on Temple avenue. In front 
of this building, near the Main street side, were open sheds 
where patrons of the Washington House hotel might drive 
their horses for shelter. At the rear end was the shoe-shop 
and residence of Charles Hopf a shoemaker-philosopher 
whom I visited almost daily for many years. 

Of the two shadowy evils I would choose the lesser 
and, with a leap and bound, would gallop as with the wind 
by the dark places as though possessed by demons which I 
visualized among the odd timbers of the shed. 

It is difficult today to conceive of such a state of mind, 
but I think that night had many more terrors long ago. The 
grown-ups and the elders had an attitude of mind that 
seemed to gloat upon the morbid. Secretly, I think, many of 
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them believe in ghosts and “the like.” At least most of 
them had a receptive mind for the supernatural. 

Once the late Harry Jacoby told of a strange light 
that seemed to follow him in the sky as he drove homeward 
one night in his buggy. Never was there a more calm, un- 
ruffled man than he and a story coming from such a person 
bore weight. Ulysses Barnes on this same occasion told a 
story of mystery and George Althouse described a dark 
creature encountered in a woods and other personal ex- 
periences of peculiar phenomena and hear-say stories were 
related. Needless to say my feet were inspired, Mercury- 
like when I sped homeward that night. 


As I look back I find that much of the mystery of life 
has dropped out. The mental attitude has changed. The 
Bronx cheer, that crude expression of the cynic, would 
greet many of the accepted half-beliefs and near-notions 
of old. How indignant the elders would have been had they 
been told, point-blank, that they were harboring disillusion- 
ments in some of their pet ideas. 

The old street light was a coal-oil lamp mounted upon a 
pole, seven or eight feet high. There was not much candle 
power and at a distance they served more like beacons than 
things to light the way. Naturally, they had to be lighted in 
the evening and extinguished in the morning. Besides, they 
needed considerable other attention. They required re- 
filling. The wicks needed trimming. On windy nights the 
roundish glass globes became soot-covered when the flame 
from the wick danced and flickered. 


Abner Cressman was the lamp-lighter. The work occu- 
pied a considerable portion of his time for the lamps were 
scattered over most of the boro streets. 


Among the items of his equipment was a small ladder. 
With this on his arm and an oil can in his free hand, he 
would plod along, deliberately. His gait rarely changed; 
never hurried. He wore a beard. His hair was sandy-gray. 
In stature he was medium height; but his stocky limbs and 
rotund body, protected by heavy clothing which his occupa- 
tion often required, caused him to look small. But he wasn’t 
small. 

Invariably, he wore immaculate overalls. Around his 
neck was a red kerchief. From his hip-pocket there pro- 
truded another or maybe it was cheese-cloth or a chamois 
to clean lamp chimneys. 

Although Abner took his work most seriously, because 
he held that he was contributing well to the comfort and 
convenience of the community, he rarely took active part 
in the more serious discussions of the elders in the im- 
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promptu forums of the local stores. He was silent through 
discovery early in life, perhaps, that men can be cruel. 


Cruelty consists of more than physical hurts To be- 
little, to hold up to petty scorn, to treat lightly, to tease, to 
ignore—all are sharp instruments. They cause smarts that 
sometimes never heal. They can wound as deeply, almost, as 
the sly wink or the covert nudge. 


If Abner seemed dull it was because many unchristian 
men have much to answer for. They must explain, as best 
they can, when final judgments are passed, why they took 
advantage of a fellow, their counterpart except that his 
reactions were slow to come to the surface for crystallization. 
True, these hurts were not intended as such. They were in- 
tended only for amusement, but at what expense! The kitten 
that is mauled by a Newfoundland dog looks upon the world 
as a cruel place for the inferior; that it must run to cover, 
never assert itself and make no sound lest it invite new 
attacks. 


Abner was a kindly old man. He felt at home with boys 
when they did not, when aping the grown-up, feel it a spec- 
ial privilege to tease or molest him. 


He took special pride in his matches. He often showed 
us how they worked in windy weather. They were like 
present-day safety matches, except that, in back of the head, 
was a combustible substance which resisted all wind, while 
burning, for possibly a half a minute or more. 


When not occupied with his lamp-lighting duties, Abner 
did wood-chopping and mowing, using the old fashioned 
scythe for the latter work. There were no lawn mowing 
‘machines then. When he got a job at wood-cutting, he would 
take his tools, including his own saw-buck to the place via 
wheel-barrow. I have mental pictures of him that will stay 
with me forever. Plodding along Main street with his 
ladder or with his wheel-barrow or with a scythe on his 
shoulder, the blade pointing at a menacingly dangerous 
angle. In the last role he looked like the picture of Father 
Time. 

He and his wife had lived at the Raymond Wambold 
property at the corner of Washington avenue and Church 
street, overlooking the railroad cut. They were childless. 
Their niche considered in the light of so-called affluence, 
was a small one; but the fact that Abner filled it well—we 
were never without lights except when Providence directed 
nature to manifest her most boisterous moods when all 
persons with good sense remained indoors—is saying enough. 


es 
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I remember building booms in Sellersville. Cigarmak- 
ers would get together to build homes. Or maybe there 
would be “companies” to do so. It was a merry tune when 
hammers and saws were busy. There was an air of con- 
fidence everywhere, in gatherings, on the streets and in the 
homes. It came with prosperity. To have is to be assured. 
To be assured is to have a free mind. One does not reproach 
himself if he is a good provider. One does not envy if he 
is a king, even tho his kingdom be but four walls and a 
roof, with maybe a chicken coop to boot. . 

But insecurity rankles. Faces blanched with fear are 
not pretty sights. Men lose more thru that which crushes 
the soul than from physical privations. A man may spend 
months on a polar expedition and become weak from physi- 
cal wants, yet his spirit shines thru sparkling eyes. But 
another crushed by threats to the security of the home may 
sink to the depth of despair, like a beaten dog. 

Children reared in an atmosphere of utter hopelessness 
grow up with a curiously twisted view of life. When they 
go berserk, we groan. We deplore the evils of our day. 
We strive thru church and school to restore the order that 
once prevailed; but the juggernaut rolls on, to mock our 
futile efforts. 

I can’t say that I favor the politics, if any, that may be 
involved in relief the way it is carried on today, but of this 
I am certain, I am heartily in accord with any move that 
restores. to men the right to face the world as men. Char- 
ity in the old days went to those who were wanting in the 
attributes of manhood. That was commendable. But the 
millions of victims of the whims of industry are not cases 
for charity. There is a comprehensive case for an authority 
competent to cope with the juggernaut. 

In the old days there was a very personal relation be- 
tween the employer and the employed. Today there is no 
room for that in the industries that employ many thousands. 

Whether we like the new day or not does not change our 
position in it and I observe with interest the attitude of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans, steeped as they are in old traditions 
hard to part with, knowing as I do that here is a philosophy 
that will go a long way to bridge the changes. I am sure 
they will take to the so-called cures of our present ills 
gracefully. 

I can visualize some of the elders, now laid to rest, who, 
convinced against their will to some cure-all, accepted the 
thought with a “botts nix, shotts nix” attitude which trans- 
lated means, “If it does no good it does no harm.” 


It must not be considered a racial weakness when the > 
Pennsylvania-Germans give up a hopeless struggle against 
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outside forces. I have seen our people stubbornly persist 
in their own beliefs and customs but in the end their 
philosophy, which long ago made them take a practical view 
of life, prevailed. 

Our people enjoy nothing so much as when life goes 
on in an even tenor. The cigarmaking era is an outstanding 
instance. It was a happy period. Our people were disturb- 
ed by the patriotic fervor of the World War. They have 
shown impatience with the ballyhoo surrounding the propo- 
sition of the so-called New Deal. Yet when all is done I 
am certain they will accept the new situation gracefully 
and be satisfied with the rules as they go. 

Altho their devotion could never be doubted, our people 
never were brilliant evangelists. Because here, too, the 
philosophy is practical. 

The church and religion played a big part in their 
lives, but crops go by seasons and they must not be ignored. 
There is a time for everything! 
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CHAPTER X 


The Christmas Picture 


While my personal observations of current events 
could hardly be classed among the historical, an insatiable 
curiosity caused me to sit often by the side of the elders to 
hear the random stories that went the rounds. Thus I came 
into possession of some old Pennsylvania-German lore 
that goes back well beyond half the years that it is the pur- 
pose of this chronicle to cover among a sturdy people. 

This, it must be conceded, is second hand. But that 
often is the lot of chroniclers—to depend upon outside in- 
formation. But what could be more delightful and, per- 
haps, just as reliable, than to draw from the words of those 
who recalled the early stories or experiences from their store 
of memories? 

Frequently the elders would retell happenings con- 
cerning their parents and grandparents. Although I did 
not know it, there was available then the richest source 
of old traditions—that which might have dated back to the 
beginning of the early settlement! 

Although it may be tardy now to put down the thoughts 
and philosophy which found birth through these old asso- 
ciations, it can never be too late to attend to a worthy cause. 
Therefore, as I hasten on in the personal vein, I feel rea- 
sonably certain that it will be assumed that all of this 
chronicle is but a reflection of the two-hundred-year back- 
ground. 

My earliest recollection associates itself with Christmas 
time and too in my household December is a month for 
birthdays; but, then, this month has always been outstand- 
ing in the calendar of my mind’s choices, for I have always 
associated things in the order according to their pleasur- 
able aftermath in the niches of memory. The Yuletide, its 
weeks of anticipation and preparation, its flush of holidays, 
the putting aside of ordinary pursuits, its color, cheer and 
the assembly of plenty for a brief spell—all leave an im- 
print that cannot be erased by duller, sadder seasons. 

If I should go to the other ends of the earth my memories 
of Christmas would conjure a picture of a _ village 
steeped in snow. The night would be star-lit, lamps would 
gleam, maybe weakly, but, withal, warmly in the blue night. 
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There would be few people afoot in the streets. But I 
could picture the interiors of houses, windows lighted 
sparingly—no mazda blazes then! I could visualize the liv- 
ing room where the major occupations of the home were 
carried on—mending, knitting, children with schoo] books 
after the supper table was cleared. 

The tall oil lamp, shaded perhaps, but most certainly 
with a wide wick, trimmed just so, to insure against nauseat- 
ing odors. The coal range moved inside from the summer 
kitchen, chairs of uncertain vintage, maybe a wood chest, a 
cupboard with innumerable drawers and shelves where a 
boy might while time away in an adventure of discovery 
among all the whatnots—strings, hammer, screw driver, but- 
tons, baseballs, mucilage bottle, chalk, toys of yesteryear; 
strange bedfellows, all! 

These houses were occupied by real people, with no 
pretenses but to fill the life span in the order which old 
precepts prescribed. 

The evil ways of modernity could not have found foot- 
hold in the old picture because people stayed close to the 
home. Therefore, to me, the village nestling on hillsides 
under the blue expanses of heaven holds a meaning of 
peace. I like to think that the recording angels—those that 
make record of man’s ways—have painted its picture, its 
soft mellow shades to remain permanent forever. 

But I also pray, sometimes, that the picture of the 
present day will be done with restraint. The heartlessness 
of industry, that, in the rush to compete, has destroyed the 
old serenity, taking men away from their simple pursuits; 
the fickleness of catch penny attractions that, in the greed 
for dollars, has lured children from the hearth-stones—truly 
these need a softening brush to tone down the unruly 
pigments lest the portrayal be too harshly realistic. 

Perhaps in perspective the rough edges will blend; but 
close inspection now leaves an uncertain flavor. 

But when December is here! ’Tis a respite from tur- 
moil. A man must be hard, indeed, if the Yuletide does not 
get under his skin soon or late. I have seen men plod 
along with rarely a smile on their faces and suddenly, in 
the spell of the Christmastime, unbend to become human 
in spirit as well as in deed. 

The old picture is out. There can never be a return to 
the old ways. But certainly somehow by searching the old 
we may find some of the keys of contentment that may open 
up the bars today and in the years hence. 

The new highway north of the borough is a splendid 
approach to Sellersville and, as a progressive step, is one that 
should make every resident proud; but it took away an old 
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landmark that, for scenic beauty, had no duplicate anywhere 
between Philadelphia and the twin cities, Allentown and 
Bethlehem. 

Present day residents will remember the scene but soon 
it will be only a thing of dim memories. 

I have painted it many times and one of the views was 
published on the cover of the Country Gentleman. I had 
many letters of inquiry, regarding the location of the spot. 
One of these came from a Woman’s Club in California. 
Naturally Californians would be interested in a winter scene 
with a sleigh on a street dotted with colorful houses and pine 
trees. When I replied that it was a natural scene of my 
home town, I had another letter which stated that a member 
had spent her girlhood in Quakertown and dimly remember- 
ed- the view. 

The old Pennsylvania-Germans showed great zeal for 
their own things. Have you ever seen a German who does 
not harp constantly on the Fatherland? Maybe this is true 
of other nationalities, but I can’t believe that they carry on 
to such completeness as did those who came to this section. 
Thus we of that kind of a background may be forgiven if we 
are inclined to cling to endearing thoughts of the home 
hearth and its scenes to the exclusion of all else. 

Therefore I say without qualms or reservations that 
Sellersville is the perfect picture for a Christmas setting. 
It is indeed! 

At the southern approach to Sellersville the beautiful 
Pennsylvania-German homestead, restored by Ralph Beaver 
Strassburger in the manner in which it appeared when 
occupied by his Pennsylvania-German ancestors, has al- 
ways associated itself with my visions of the Christmas 
time. Now that it is to be preserved, people of the old 
extraction may see it in a picture of other days. I am sure 
it will become a shrine for Pennsylvania-Germans. 


For a Christmas card, too, I would recommend a winter 
scene with the old Isaac Clymer house (now Ploor’s) with 
the Highland Park woods as a background. Or the vista 
overlooking the borough from the top of Diamond street; 
but pause there a while for, looking south, is another. There 
is the Wilson Allebach homestead. In fact, by skirting 
the borough along the South Perkasie road Christmas scenes 
would loom so fast that only a rapid-fire artist could keep 
up the pace! 

Have you ever taken time to wander leisurely in quest 
of pictures in a rural setting? If not, do it now! The 
effort will be worth any discomfort in snowy weather. 
Drifts with twigs patterned in odd weaves that Dame 
Nature designs according to her passing moods. Fields aglow 
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with sunlight. Shadowy outlines. Trees stark against hills. 
Residences and churches in rich colors. Paint them as 
oft as you will, with colors dripping from fulsome pallette 
or from the pigments of your imagination, the result will 
never be the same. Changing subtley, there is modulation 
and variety. Winter may be paradoxically harsh and 
capricious at the same time. 

As one overlooks the home lands one is moved, if there 
is sympathy and understanding, by the joys and disap- 
pointments, the gladness and sorrows of the people among 
the hills and valleys. The panorama is more than a kalaid- 
escopic view, it records a very human phase. Underneath is 
a soul as truly as there is a spirit of the trees that turn 
inevitably to the sun. And withal there is goodness and 
fellowship and at this season the accent is on cheer. . 

I do not know what the ancient custom relating to the 
observation of the birthday was among the elders except 
that the grown-ups as well as the little ones were proud of 
their natal day. I am sure the forefathers brought with 
them ancient precedents that had much to do with “hocks.” 
This, of course called for wine. 

From personal observation of the vineyards on the 
Rhine I can readily understand the reasons for the plentiful 
supplies of wine in the German household. A rich, produc- 
tive soil yields grapes copiously. The abundance must not 
be wasted. So it is preserved in the best manner—thru its 
fermented juices. Soon wine-making becomes an industry. 
The Rhine hills are terraced and a large population depends 
for existence on the growing of grapes. 

But in other parts of Germany cider is made into a light 
wine and it is a birthright among the peasants working afield 
to be served at least once in the morning and again in the 
afternoon with “apfel-muse” (applewine). 


Thus with many generations carrying on the precedents 
that liken the necessity of wine with that of bread and 
meat, the German cannot understand tee-totalism. Indeed 
he is shocked for ‘did not the Master turn water into wine 
at the feast?” 

I remember that wine was served in many houses when 
I was a boy, but it was considered a bit shady. Some 
families frowned upon it and so, like cards and dancing, it 
came into disrepute. One had had the feeling of participat- 
ing in a piece of deviltry when included in a “treat.” 


The late Rev. F. Walz, D. D., carried on the custom of 
the Fatherland and, altho I was too young to have been in- 
cluded in a call at his home it was known that his hos- 
pitality to guests included a glass of tasty wine. For nearly 
two years I lived in the same house (now the Jackson 
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residence, North Main and Noble streets) with Mrs. Walz. 
I count them among the happiest of my life. . 

Altho she spoke English well enough I was intrigued by 
her high German. My boyhood experiences withsCharlie 
Hopf helped me wonderfully and I was privileged to chat 
with her often in German. 

It was there that I had an insight into the old Christmas 
spirit of the Fatherland.. There was a small tree ornament- 
-ed with cakes the like of which I had never seen before nor 
since. Their flavor came to mind in Germany when I tasted 
for the first time Bavarian goodies known there as love- 
cakes. 

The cakes on Mrs. Walz’s Christmas tree were shaped 
in the form of people, animals or fowls generously decorated 
with daubs of sugar. As the season progressed I imagine the 
children in the German homes would eventually succumb 
to the temptation dangling so invitingly before their eyes. 

I know it did in our home where there was included 
tiny bags of candy, cone-shaped ‘and with a transparent 
covering not unlike cellophane. That was very early in 
my Yuletide experiences. They disappeared from the stock 
of ornaments in local stores to be replaced by more color- 
ful, but I must say less deliciously inviting, trinkets. 

When I came to the age when boys enjoy a bit of 
rowdyism it was a good thing to keep one’s birthday date a 
deep secret, otherwise one was obliged to submit to hefty 
pummelings, one punch for each year and an extra one “to 
make you grow,” by each one in the circle of acquaintance. 

On rare occasions there would be a birthday party. 
Sometimes they would be by parental invitation and one 
would then have to stand on social etiquette and some 
formalities but on other occasions the children would plan 
it themselves after securing approval of the child’s 
parents. These sometimes knew no limits as to numbers 
and formalities often were tossed to the winds. 

The procedure was simple enough. Close friends of the 
principal knowing of his or her birthday would get together 
and decide “what each one would bring.” That is, they 
would bring their own refreshments! Then they would 
make it known to the parents and, having their consent to 
proceed, they would invite others and report back the num- 
ber. Naturally the list of the invited would grow and 
sometimes get quite out of hand. Often the parents would 
be more surprised than their child. Yet I never knew of a 
lack of refreshments in spite of appetites that knew no 
bounds. 


In Sellersville a winter season was not considered com- 
plete until the “Barrick Shtrose” (Ridge Road) had been 
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closed by drifts. This road, one mile, north of Sellersville, 
was much travelled locally. It is an old mail route from the 
Sellersville Post Office to the villages of Almont, Tylers- 
port and Argus. 

‘Running East and West, it was at the mercy of the North 
wind which played havoc with a new fallen snow or when 
it brought a snow storm over the Rocky hills—small sisters 
of the Lehigh and the Blue mountains. 

It did no good to shovel so long as no warming sun had 
settled a new fallen snow! A blizzard would cut off these 
villages and for days gangs of men would be obliged to 
work steadily to open the road. 

A gentle snowfall made wonderful pictures in the vil- 
lage or country ensemble. The old street lamps would glow 
through a checkered halo. Horses with icy fetlocks, sleighs 
crunching through cold snow, men with frosty breaths, 
streets with uncertain tracks and houses gray and mantled 
in white—these were winter’s jolly offerings. Coops, fence- 
posts, sheds, haystacks and mayhap, a protruding bowlder, 
would be transformed from a drab setting into a fairyland 
of strange outdoor forms among the farm groups. 


Der Nord Windt 


Der schnai leit dick und waard yusht 

Bis der Nord Windt uf weckt 

Und schteight ivver der Rox Barrick 

Glei schpiela sie mit nonner— 

De ung’tsailed schnai-flecka und der Nord Windt. 


Ich gook tsum fenshternaus 

De Weissa brucka tsu fa’gleicha; 
Grossa, glaina und unnershiddlicha 
Des is my tseidfordreibnis 

Bis der Nord Windt weckt. 


Glei wart my rhue f’shtaird. 

My smoke pfife schlock ich aus. 
Ich grick de shdivvel und de shipp 
Und pock mich widder naus— 

Der Nord Windt weckt sich auf! 


* * * * 


New Year’s Day was a day of reckoning—to square 
one’s self and to start anew. I think it is a good idea. 
Whether one is or is not inclined toward figures, accounting 
can do nothing but good, especially if the accounting be 
along lines that figures cannot express—namely in satisfac- 
tions. 
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To live a twelve-month period that yields a heap of 
dollars but leaves the spirit dull is to add to nothingness 
another zero. But to pass a year that widens the horizon, to 
bring cheer to self and to those whom fortune cast® in the 
same lots is to make the past a living memory. 

To resolve for a better year for one’s self is half the wish 
in the friendly greeting, one to another, “Happy New Year.” 

The New Year holiday, coming as it does at the end of 
a Merry Yuletide, recalls an old custom that gave zest to 
the festive season. 

The New Year was greeted with resounding salvos of 
shot guns and pistols, supplemented by drums, horns or 
whatever lent itself to noise-giving, so long as it had an air 
that might associate itself with a celebration. There were 
singers too and, above all, a reader of rhymes. 

A party of men so disposed and equipped would gather, 
gaining force and numbers enroute among the farms or 
cross-ways villages, with the objective of “shooting the 
New Year in.” 

It was considered a distinction to have the New Year’s 
shooter’s stop at one’s house. Some persons would have 
felt it a slight, if not an insult, to have been passed by. 

The lucky host made provision for New Year’s night. 
He saw to it that his supply of cider was right for the 
occasion and he was sure, too, to have plenty of “schnopps’”’ 
laid by. His good wife baked cakes such as come only from 
good Pennsylvania-German larders—little cakes in odd 
shapes flavored with honey or ginger. There were others 
filled with nuts and seasoned nicely with anise or “shprin- 
gerlies” to regale the heartiest midnight appetite. 

When both hands of the old acorn clock pointed to 
zenith, the old muzzle-loader or the then new-fangled 
breech-loader belched forth, followed by an echoing din. 
There was singing sometimes and plenty of merry-making. 

When the expectant host appeared at the door of his 
domicile the rhymer, stepping forth, recited a fitting poem 
—in German of course. Sometimes the poems were im- 
provised. Maybe there were ballads resurrected from the 
store of old folks, those from across the sea. 

In the improvisation, a host, noted for his patie 
or generosity, often found his name linked to a jingling 
rhyme. His house and all therein was blessed. Good wishes 
covered the welfare of his spouse, sons, the daughters, his 
stock and future crops and all that which man takes pride in. 


Welcomed inside, the shooters did well by the good 
things to which there was a sincere invitation to partake 
without stint or restraint. There was much drinking of 
black coffee and clinking of glasses with simple toasts 
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such as plain “G’suntheit” or more highly involved ones 
as the new morn wore on. 

The shooters passed on from place to place repeating 
the same ceremony. 

“How long did they keep it up?” asked a stranger to 
these customs. | 

“Well,” replied an old-timer, who was reminiscing on the 
ways of his people, “I suppose they kept on as long as they 
could stand up under Pennsylvania-German hospitality.” 

A New Year’s greeting had a real meaning in those days! 

But winter and birthday months were not the only 
joyous seasons. There was autumn! 

“The nut trees shed their leaves first.” This statement 

was made to me by Harry Augustine in a conversational way 
while we were exchanging remarks about the beauties of 
autumn—which is one of the prides and joys of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
An early frost, succeeded by warm weather, always 
assures a long autumn season. This gives the leaves a chance 
to change gradually into a full yellow, orange or red and 
there is a wide spread in the pigmentary range as varied 
as an old-fashioned crazy quilt. 

Frequently when frost is delayed the weather takes a 
sudden turn with a definite period of low temperature. The 
leaf is killed outright. The change from green to autumn 
tints is quick and russet predominates. A cold, chilly rain 
brings the foliage down and, presto, the magic of the season 
is gone. I regret the occasions when Nature has a mood as 
of the lightning-change artist. I prefer one such as we 
often have, unhurried and delightful; even if the end is 
inevitably the same—tragic. In Romeo and J uliet one senses 
tragedy but pretty speeches and imperishable episodes, such 
as occur during the whispered vows of young loves, soften 
the bitter facts of transiency and logic warrants what 
the eye dreads to see. 

In the lull after leaves are down all Nature awaits the 
expectancy of the white coverlet. In the seasonal changes 
one may review the scheme of Nature. In this the doubter is 
left speechless, without basis for argument. Natural rules 
are unescapable; Spring is gay with new-found life; Summer 
moves toward fruition; Autumn offers a rich crown of 
glory and Winter concludes. 

In the autumn of man’s life the store is complete, rich 
from the harvest. A man stands out, befitting in raiment 
maybe, but more so because the struggles for accomplish- 
ment are no longer so exacting. Perhaps the tasks may 
be no less severe, but confidence, born of experience, is a 
soothing syrup. Confidence is an elixir that cools the 
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troubled brow. To sip of it freely rights the perspective. 
The plow horse, mindful of the furrow the whole day long, 
raises his head after harness is shed and he has had his 
reward from a cool pail. Thus, as he breathes the Yefresh- 
ing air of eventide, the clods of rough earth are in the offing 
—life is not too bitter after all! 

To the young man, whose life-occupation spreads out 
before him as an unchartered area, misgivings loom up 
everywhere. It is said that one of the redeeming qualities 
of youth is its confidence. I do not wish to discount this 
generally accepted proposition, but I sometimes entertain 
a suspicion that it is not altogether confidence that sends 
youth forward. I am inclined to believe that zeal plays a 
bigger part than confidence. Furthermore, the world loves 
a young man. It reaches out the glad hand. But too often 
the welcome is short-lived and all too soon the struggle for 
existence becomes bitter indeed. 

Experience, in a mood for retrospect, gathers confidence 
on the way. In the full flush of the season, problems may 
be disturbing; but after their solution, how simple, some- 
times, they seem to have been! 

To me autumn has always seemed to be a summary— 
much contained in a little space. It fits the story of many 
men’s lives. They reach the top, colorfully and with boun- 
teous rewards, whether they be manifested through posses- 
sion or by outstanding character. 

And then the Winter! How fulsome it may be. When I 
was a child I had a liking for white-haired men. I used 
to marvel at their wisdom. The sainted pastors of Sellers- 
ville; the lovable old priest, the jolly elders who told of 
their boyish pranks, or dispensed well intentioned advice. 
How I doted on them! 

And the fine, elderly ladies, who sometimes slyly mixed 
gossip with heavenly chatter, over their knitting, about all 
too serious matters of life and limb, death and disaster, the 
evils of modernity, funerals, scandal in the village, new- 
fangled dress, food, babies, aches and pains, mumps and 
measles, boils, bunions, porous plasters and flax seed 
poultices, the plight of the poor and needy, the plenty in 
the homes of the well-to-do, matrimony, husbands good, 
bad and indifferent, divorce, and not to omit, carefully of 
course, religion—all these they held up in review, simple 
elements of life and living gained from first hand observa- 
tion, if not in experience. Is anyone’s education complete 
without having sat, humbly, as an onlooker at a quilting 
party or at a sewing circle? I doubt it! ; 

I disagree with moves to push the white haired man 
from the scene. Wisdom grows to the end, granted, of 
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course, that the physical being is well. Therefore a man’s 
usefulness cannot be limited to a specific term of years. 
One of the world’s greatest marine artists is almost eighty 
years old. He has made his greatest strides toward perfec- 
tion in the last ten years. Each year seems to show improve- 
ment in one who devoted his youth and maturity to study- 
ing the sea! 

When Harry Augustine made the statement about the 
nut trees I knew that he was well informed for he has lived 
west of Sellersville near the Ingram’s hill section and for 
many years he had “commuted” to the borough daily, hav- 
ing been employed in the cigar industry here. Thus he 
traversed a beautiful country constantly. 

It is hard to analyze beauty with words. Paint, too, is 
woefully inadequate to convey the picture. 


Let me tell you why! On Green street for instance, 
St. Paul’s rising amid maples, green, red and yellow. Red 
brick houses with blue-gray roofs. Frame houses in gray. 
More maples. Stone walls, a macadam street, children at 
play. The sky is pink near the horizon at Lawn avenue 
across the valley into which the street drops. The sun is 
fading. Its rays are warm. Shadows cross the street. Shafts 
of light give contrast, but above all is St. Paul’s; gray stones 
lighted in a glorious glow. It is a scene in the home town, at 
one’s very door. Switzerland has nothing better; more 
spectacular perhaps, but here is the warmth of habitation, 
mellow, rich and serene. Can you see it in a frame? 

There is a fine view at the Diamond street entrance to 
the borough—from the top of the hill near John Morrow’s 
home is a grove of tall trees. To the right is Harvey 
Clymer’s house. The road seems to disappear among houses 
and trees dotting the valley. It finds itself again to the 
north, going straight to the Holiday House. Inevitably the 
churches give a touch of interest and there seems to be 
bustle of activity in spite of the quiet. 

If I were selected to act as a guide on a picture tour in 
this section I am afraid I should linger too long in the 
borough, but having started I would lead the way to Almont 
stopping often to look back. Then I would leave for Ridge 
Valley road, pausing at the village cluster known as Wen- 
holds. Beyond are some buttonwoods by an old white 
house. Further on are the hills, part of the rocky ridge 
strung east and west from Haycock to the Perkiomen. They 
are beautiful in all seasons, but in autumn there are deep 
purple grays as an undercolor, with impressionistic spots 
of cool yellow on down thru orange to deep-warm ver- 
million. 
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Going on beyond the Miller farm to Oak Ridge, with its 
placid waters reflecting cottages and foliage, I would urge a 
slow pace for here pictures unfold galore. There is a curve 
in the road and behold the prize! The two churthes of 
Ridge Valley appear suddenly to view. Here you certainly 
must stop long. It is an ideal theme for artist, poet or the 
layman. Words fail! 

Juliet White Gross, a well-known Philadelphia artist, 
spent many years in Sellersville to which she was attracted 
solely by its scenic beauty. She and her late husband, John 
Gross, had acquired the old James Althouse farm at the edge 
of the borough. For a time she had brought students here 
to paint the country-side and frequently I have seen the 
local scene pictured on canvas or in the etching in Phila- 
delphia exhibits. 

In truth, the Sellersville scene bids to become famous. 
Often I hear with pride and delight envious expressions 
as to the possibilities in Sellersville for pictures and the 
time may not be far distant when this section, like the Dela- 
ware Valley, will be the mecca for lovers of things beautiful, 
things quaint and things that drive the dreary aspects out 
of life. 

Returning in the evening, the scenes back home, familiar 
tho they may be, are made fresher by the jaunt and the 
mood is set for poetry and for such occasions I recommend 
an old Pennsylvania-German bard’s theme when he muses: 


Dar Daag is im Dodesschatte; 

Die Nacht kummt mit ehre Ruhe 

Un mit ihren dunkle Mantel 

Deck sie ihn sachty zu. 

Ovver ep dar Daag gons ausgeht 

Wie harrlich is sei gsicht! 

In Die West uf de Barrige schteht ar 
Wie im ’me himmlische Licht. 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Local Scene 


Of the many advantages which .a-small community has 
to offer over and above those available to the average per- 
son in a city, respectability is not the least. 

I am using the word in its broadest sense. That is, the 
bridge between Fifth Avenue and the slums is hard to 
ascend in a city, whereas there are no such manifestly dif- 
ficult handicaps in the country. 

It is only too true that petty distinctions of a nonsensical 
nature exist, but they are more readily overlooked by men 
and women reared in a rural atmosphere. It seems to be 
well established that the further one is removed from the 
urban setting, the lesser becomes the degree of bias in or- 
dinary dealings with one’s fellow creatures. 

It may be out of place to say so, but I have so often 
noted the pitiably large number of city people who seem to 
be relegated to insignificant positions as mere onlookers in 
the scheme of their surroundings that the old statement, 
“Even a cat may look at a king” is no longer a joke to me, 
but a grim reality—a sad’compendium of urban standards. 

It is true that the original meaning of this old adage 
tended to show that the cat is not to be denied its privilege 
nor that a king may be above a stare; but, even so, in the 
rural scheme, the repercussions of the social order are but 
faintly impressionable. 

Furthermore, there are’ no knee-bendings, as if in 
honoring a king, duke, baron or whatnot in the country, ex- 
cept, maybe, in Maytime in a make-believe gesture honoring 
Spring, flowers and the out-of-doors generally. 

The nearest approach to rural ceremonialism is the 
wedding. But in this there is a whole-hearted democracy 
that I cherish greatly. Each time I hear of a local church 
wedding, knowing the principals, I have an inner urge to 
take advantage of the local prerogative to attend without 
invitation. In truth in a reportorial capacity I have walked 
in upon many a wedding without qualms. 

And, too, I have observed many others taking advan- 
tage of this privilege which is based, fundamentally, upon 
neighborliness. 

Times without number had I as a lad participated in the 
old-fashioned Dutch-band at local weddings. We would 
be equipped with tin horns, old kettles, used as drums, or 
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any other objects that would make a hideous noise. Dur- 
ing the evening of the wedding we would visit the home of 
the bride and groom to serenade them in the most outland- 
ish manner possible. This would call for a treat of goodies 
to eat or drink. Later on, it became the custom to dismiss 
the “band” with money, the members to divide the “spoils” 
and spend it in the manner to his own liking. 

I had heard from the elders stories of these serenades 
that were positively astonishing, the size and volume of 
noise having been determined by the popularity of the prin- 
cipals. I have first-hand knowledge of one such occasion— 
a left over of olden times—which upheld all that the elders 
had said on the subject. 

At this time a widow, known somewhat for the man- 
nish manner in which she had managed her affairs (she had 
conducted a small business enterprise) and a well known 
widower were married late in life. They were told they 
might expect a more-than-usual celebration by the cali- 
thumpians and in return they left it be known that no 
“treat” would be forthcoming, no matter how ambitious the 
program would be. 

This, of course, was invitation enough and “half the 
town” participated. Such a din I had never heard before or 
afterwards outside of a boiler works. 

One group had provided a large box, known as a seed- 
case (used in the cigar industry). The edges of the open 
end were coated with rosin. Back and forth over the top a 
heavy, rough plank was pushed. The vibrations of the 
widely-spanned boards of the box caused a deeply-throated 
groan, indescribable except to liken it to Gabriel warming 
up for his fateful blast. 

Men of all ages, boys and even some members of the 
fair sex participated in the merry making. The noise con- 
tinued far into the night, ambition matched against patience! 
I don’t recall who won out, the celebration having continued 
long after my bed time, but the event is one of the num- 
erous odd happenings of the Home Town to impress itself 
upon my mind. 

In addition to the “Dutch Bands” the local Band would 
serenade newly-weds. It was a common custom carried 
out as a mark of esteem and, too, was looked forward to with 
some pleasurable anticipation by the Band members because : 
it meant, not only a sum added to the treasury, but more 
often, a keg of beer and pretzels! 

I often marvel at the respectability among one another 
in the olden days. In sickness and in good health the com- 
munity was open-armed and open-hearted. There was a 
sharing of each other’s good or bad fortune that somehow 
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has gone by the board to a great extent today. Although 
there was a bit of politics, men were more readily accepted 
for their merits. A man’s occupation counted but little for 
or against him if his life were exemplary. The only distinc- 
tions shown, perhaps, were in favor of the minister, the 
doctor, the teacher, the lawyer or others with education. 
But in the forums, even these were obliged to match logic 
with the laborer, the farmer, the stone mason, the carpenter, 
the cigarmaker, the tinsmith or the jack of all trades. 

I recall one such forum when some local event was being 
aired. In the group was the late Charles Appenzeller. Tall, 
sedate and well preserved, this laborer capped the climax 
of discussion with the logic of a sage. How convincing his 
opinion, stated in simple words, turned out to be! 

Ever afterward until his death I had the most profound 
respect for his ruddy opinions and all-in-all I think often of 
the values that are overlooked when city groups get togeth- 
er for discussions and I wonder whether the lack of the 
near-to-earth viewpoint may not have played an important 
part in the circumstances leading to the hectic paradoxes 
of our present problems of national consequence. 

Mr. Appenzeller was a laborer, but he was handy with 
tools and at one time was a shoemaker. He used to help 
out during busy seasons at the shops of the late Augustus 
Smith and Charles Hopf. 

Mr. Smith, who had followed this humble calling all 
his life, was a respected member of the Lutheran church 
and had served for many years as a deacon. His daughter, 
the late Mrs. Jacob Lewis was organist in the church 
and the Rev. Becker, predecessor of Dr. J. H. Waidelich, 
as pastor, resided at the Smith home during his eleven-year 
pastorate here. 

Mr. Appenzeller also was an elder in St. Paul’s Re- 
formed church. 

Mr. Hopf was a fine citizen. Although he was born in 
Germany, he quickly became acclimated to American ways. 
He had a fine philosophy of life, a jolly sense of humor but, 
as mischievous boys quickly learned, had the typical tem- 
per of his people. 

I spent many hours at his extra cobbler’s bench watch- 
ing him work. Sometimes he would burst into song or, in 
imitation of a cornet would make a musical note that was 
jolly and pleasing. 

I was attracted to his shoe-shop and store, formerly in 
I. O. O. F. Temple, by his newspaper, the old “Philadelphia 
North American” and also the German daily the “Taag 
Blatt.” In high school I had had German and I delighted in 
trying to read the daily news with Mr. Hopf as my mentor. 
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The late Edwin C. Wambold, who was a farm worker, 
had served as a deacon in St. Michael’s congregation for 
many years. It was a lifelong ambition with him to asso- 
ciate with ministers. This ambition was gratified by all of 
St. Michael’s pastors, Rev. Ziegenfuss, Rev. Becker and Rev. 
Waidelich, and frequently he had served with them as the 
lay delegate to conventions. 

For many years he was treasurer of St. Michael’s con- 
gregation and always rendered a good account of his stew- 
ardship. When he retired from farming his life was crown- 
ed with joyous years, having been elected as janitor of the 
church. Indeed he served in this capacity as though his 
work were a labor of love, taking great pride in the church 
and its grounds. 


Peter Bintzer, now a resident of Perkasie, was a familiar 
figure in Sellersville long ago. To this day he has the re- 
spect and good will of all the older residents of Sellersville. 
When he had a serious accident some time ago in the Per- 
kasie tunnel, where he had served as watchman for many 
years, his condition was one of the chief concerns of every 
man, woman and child of Sellersville until he had recov- 
ered again. 


The heritage of the common man is peace of mind and 
a heart that is not burdened by worries incident to con- 
flicts of business or professional competition. Many a 
wealthy man would barter his all, if it were possible, for 
a free mind. I feel certain that a Schwab, awaiting the 
close, would gladly exchange places with the humblest of 
his workers to gain that repose of spirit which eases the 
twilight into the night gracefully. 


A man of affairs, unless the affairs be of the spirit, 
cannot well exclude the currents of business or the pro- 
fession from his conscious mind. They persist, loom up, 
seek attention; the essences of worry. 


Railroad stations, freight yards and tracks seem to have 
a fascination for boys; perhaps because the home holds these 
places in the category of the forbidden. In the long ago this 
was especially true because there were few other things to 
lay equal claim upon the youngster’s imagination. 

The nearest competitor was the livery stable. Here one 
might find something stirring at all times. Men at work 
attracts boys; perhaps because the child visions for himself 
a future occupation. Currying a horse or harnessing one 
certainly had strong appeals! 

But more than that, the livery stable was the local link 
in transportation. The businessman, the back-lot trucker, 
the manufacturer, the family man who was about to move, 
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the builder—in truth every man of progressive enterprise 
was dependent at some time or other upon the liveryman. 

While the hotel, to which the livery stable was linked, 
was a natural center, the latter was an indispensakle ally 
with a clientele all its own. . 

Strangers, stopping for the night, might have been 
guests at the hotel but, too, distant visitors among local 
families often housed their horses at the stables regardless 
of the hotel. Thus, ofttimes, an index of what was going on 
in the community might more certainly have been obtain- 
ed from the liveryman than from the hotelman. 

Among my most remote recollections of the Washington 
House livery stable was that of Samuel Fulmer driving a . 
low delivery wagon. Unfortunately the visual picture in my 
mind is inverted; his back was turned and the recollection 
is of a teamster driving off into the nimbus of the romantic. 

Indeed the grounds of the Washington House had ap- 
peared to me as a place packed with dream-stuff. 

The late John Harr was the proprietor when my mind 
first began to record memories. In the lower portion of the 
hotel Mr. and Mrs. Fulmer had resided. The latter was a 
kindly woman of advanced age. Later Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
H. Nase occupied the apartments. They were the owners of 
the hotel property and were numbered among the wealthiest 
people in the Sellersville region. 


Succeeding Mr. Harr at the Washington House Hotel 
was C. M. Hartzell. He had two young sons and a daughter. 
One of these, Noble Hartzell, was of my age and, after their 
coming, I spent many hours on the hotel grounds. The par- 
ents were indulgent and Noble had a goat and a pony. He 
was the first boy in Sellersville to have a bicycle. Naturally 
I shared in his good fortune. 

And, then, there were the sons of H. L. Moyer owner 
of the livery stable. The late Alfred Moyer was a class- 
mate in school and Warren, somewhat older, is still connect- 
ed with the Moyer business. With these play-fellows the 
grounds and the stable were a natural rendezvous for boys. 

Before the present stable building was erected there 
was an old-fashioned barn of sizable proportions. There was 
a large stable with many stalls. I imagine that once it 
housed numerous farm horses and a large herd of cattle. 
Adjoining the threshing floor were spacious hay and straw 
mows. 


The mows had a particular attraction for boys. Often 
we would play in straw, burrowing deep “holes” therein for 
hiding places. I often wonder that there were so many 
whole legs and arms among my fellows after accepting the 
dares to climb to the upper structure, to jump from dizzy 
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heights or to descend to the stable thru the straw chute 
opening. 

The building of a new stable at the Washington House 
_Wwas an unprecedented event. O. H. Nase, owner of the hotel 
property, had the reputation “to do things right” and his 
plans for the present long building were marveled at by the 
elders. As was the custom then, the erection of any new 
building brought many spectators and the project of the 
brick stables was a center of interest for everyone. Nowhere 
in neighboring towns could anyone boast of such a modern 
stable! And, too, nowhere in this section was there such 
complete equipment. Mr. Moyer had nearly a score of fine 
horses, heavy animals for dray purposes and lighter ones 
for hire. 

A particular box-stall in the stable was reserved for the 
horse of Oliver H. Nase. Boys were permitted a rather free 
range in the building, but the stall of “Lucy”, a fine animal, 
was forbidden. Indeed it and the other preserves of “O. H.”, 
as he was frequently called, were held in awe by my gang. 

The construction of the stable was in line with the cigar 
manufacturing business when it was in its hey-day. Mr. 
Moyer’s business extended to the rural districts where small- 
er factories were located. Indeed the Cressman factory at 
Tylersport depended entirely upon the sturdy animals of the 
Moyer stables for daily deliveries to or from Sellersville. On 
several occasions I was privileged to accompany William 
Bergey, then a teamster, to Tylersport. This was quite a 
“trip” indeed. It would be difficult for young people of to- 
day, used to automobiles, to appreciate its significance. The 
distance was only five miles but it required more than an 
hour to cover it. 

Among the horses for hire were sleek, clean-cut ani- 
mals for the young bloods of the community. Then there 
were family horses and even some “absolutely safe for 
ladies.” 

One of the lighter dray horses named “Paul” was as 
gentle and knowing, almost, as many a human being. I re- 
member distinctly an argument among my fellows as to the 
merits of horses. It ended by a general agreement that old 
Paul had all the qualities of good horse flesh combined and 
a worthy first-choice for anyone. 


C. M. Hartzell went to Telford to take over a hotel there 
and, of a necessity, brought a new aspect to the Washington 
House. Later he returned to Sellersville to take over the 
Central House and the Moyer livery-stable was moved there. 

It can be said that the Central House stables and cow 
pens were a constant attraction for boys; but, then, they 
seemed to be a fascination for grown-ups as well. In truth, 
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there was a never-ending source of entertainment there, 
A wheelwright shop adjoining the cattle pens, and a black- 
smith shop across the way! 

Recently, I saw an age-old photograph of the hostelry. 
It had the same familiar earmarks of attractiveness that I 
knew. Although the village at the time the picture was 
taken had less than 500 inhabitants, more than twenty-five 
grown men were in the picture—each in a pose of sublime 
disinclination to do anythng but be amused, * 

I had known the place since boyhood until it was razed. 
It always had an air about it that would be hard to de- 
scribe. Maybe it was its extreme age. Perhaps some worthy 
travelers left indelible imprints of distinction. Whatever 
it was, no matter how mean the hotel business might at 
times have been, it never quite lost the lustre that antiquity 
seems to give. 

Lately I have heard it said that the Liberty Bell was 
housed for the night in the old tavern grounds. I think 
this statement was but a wish fathering the thought, for 
I had never heard it said, nor even hinted at, by the elders, 
I am sure I should have heard of it long before this late 
date had it been a tradition even in the haziest form. 

The Lehigh Valley Traction Company named its Allen- 
town-Quakertown-Sellersville-Philadelphia line the “Lib- 
erty Bell Route” and as a chronicler, mindful of such special 
subject interest, I should, perhaps, have hastened to incor- 
porate this item much earlier into this story of two hun- 
dred years. I hope the local phase of the incident does not 
lose aspect through delay. I am sure it will not, because 
this self-same technique was often employed by the elders, 
well disciplined and reserved, when they related things of 
deep significance—they bided their time, and their words 
often dropped from their lips with seemingly studied non- 
chalance. On more than one such occasion I had noted the 
inherent cleverness of the speaker. His remarks had a well- 
timed punch. 

But there were equally clever listeners in those days. 
While some fresh piece of news or formulated opinion, aptly 
put, might have electrified the rugged forum, there was out- 
ward calm and restraint. Perhaps puffs of cigar smoke ringed 
themselves ceilingward a bit more voluminously than was 
their want. Of course these could not mar the interlude— 
only made it the more golden. 

The replies were equally wellseasoned by interim and 
interval. Discussion blossomed slowly. And, while dissen- 
tion seldom waxed hotly, each one felt privileged to have 
his say. With this old adroitness in mind, I proceed: 


* See page 40. 
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General George Washington, waging a seemingly los. 
ing fight with a poorly equipped, untrained army, was haras- 
sed by General Howe's army of 18,000 men, transported 
from New York to Elks Ferry, at the head of Chesapeake 
Bay in August, 1777, 

Howe's objective was the capture of Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington stood off to hinder Howe's progress, but suffered a 
decisive defeat at the Brandywine River, Retreating to 
Chester and thence to Germantown, Washington encamped, 
to be an ever present menace to the British who could not 
be stopped at this time due to their overwhelming numbers, 

The news of Washington's defeat caused great conster- 
nation in Philadelphia and there was a general exodus of 
those prominent in the Revolutionary cause, The public 
records were moved to Kaston and subsequently Congress 
moved to Lancaster and then to York which was its head- 
quarters for nine months, 

In the exodus, all manner of supplies were hastily sent 
to the neighboring country. Among these were the city bells 
which, it was feared the enemy would remove and cast 
into shot, 

The patriots were undoubtedly right in their surmise 
and most certainly the Liberty Bell would have been the 
first to be used, for even then this sacred relic had attached 
to itself a great deal of sentiment, 

Being the natural market for farmers from Bucks, 
Montgomery, Lehigh, Berks, Lancaster and even York 
Counties, there were numerous farm wagons with stout 
horses in the eity when the alarm of Washington's defeat 
was the signal for an outward movement, 

The Liberty Bell was placed upon one of these and 
moved over rough rural roads to the Lehigh where it was 
hidden away in Zion Reformed church, Allentown, Enroute 
the farm wagon broke down and it was placed on another 
and the journey via Bethlehem, was completed. 

For some time there had been a controversy as to who 
had carried the bell on this memorable journey. The Mick- 
leys and the Leasers, old families of Lehigh County, each 
claimed that an ancestral member had taken the major 
part in the event which was a noteworthy contribution in 
Revolutionary annals. 


The historical record establishes the fact that the bell 
was taken to Allentown by way of Bethlehem on the Beth- 
leher Road, but there is no definite record as to which of 
the two roads were taken since these highways split at Line 
Lexington; one fork to traverse the Applebachsville-Heller- 
town region while the other came through the Sellersville- 
Quakertown section, also leading to Bethlehem, 
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In Quakertown there is a tradition that the bell re- 
mained there for a night while enroute and some years ago 
I read a story which described the bell as having been hous- 
ed over-night at a mill. The incidents leading up to that 
point might well have pointed to the location as the old 
Wambold mill; but the story (it had appeared in Youths’ 
Companion) was fiction. That is, it was a story built around 
the historical incident. 


It is exceedingly difficult to lay good claim to a histor- 
ical incident without supporting evidence and, while it may 
never be proven beyond doubt that the Liberty Bell ac- 
tually did or did not pass through Sellersville, it is not amiss 
to let the story stand as tradition hands it down. Indeed, it 
is another glorious incident to illustrate how important a 
part the Pennsylvania-German counties played in the early 
history of the settlement and struggle for independence. The 
fastness of the hinterlands served as a haven for that pre- 
cious thing called liberty. The British might capture the 
cities to which access might be obtained from the sea but 
the spirit of liberty found refuge in the interior. 


To me the story of the Liberty Bell and its flight to 
the Lehigh means more than a physical transport of a 
thing of metal. It reveals a story of indomitable courage. 
Put into words it would dramatize itself well, one patriot 
asking of another: 


“What shall we do with the bells?” 


“Send them inland to the Pennsylvania-Germans, they 
will guard them well!’’ would be the reply. 


And they did guard liberty well. Indeed York and 
Easton the cradles of liberty nurtured the spark that might 
easily have died. Upon these incidents the old stock may 
rest a claim, if any claim there need be, that its part in the 
early struggle was second to none. 


As to the Mickleys and the Leasers, there is glory 
enough, some of which might well be shared with other 
up-country farmers who carried the other bells to safety. 
Indeed the chief requirement was a stout wagon and the 
-accident of presence might have made any one of the many 
Pennsylvania-Germans potential bearers of the sacred relic. 


* * * * 


Roots, herbs, berries and teas were sought by the elders 
who often were obliged to depend upon home remedies, 
for doctors were few and often were required to travel great 
distances by horse and buggy. Thus many anxious hours 
frequently elapsed before medical attention was brought to 
the sick rom, 
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A doctor once told me that he had an intuitive sense 
which came to his aid in the sick room. This he said was 
developed by long years of experience, observing symptoms 
that only a trained eye notices. Once I saw the late Dr. 
Alfred E. Fretz, a beloved Sellersville physician, deliberately 
sniff the inside of a diphtheria patient’s open mouth. He 
explained that the odor from the throat was one of his 
surest means of diagnosis. Often the small child would 
refuse to show the throat; or sometimes the seat of the 
infection is hidden from view. ; 

In the old days the grandmothers often were gifted 
with an intuitive sense and, being natural nurses, served 
well for minor ailments among children as well as grown- 
ups. I remember being fed copious quantities of goosefat 
and brown sugar for croup which came during the night. 
I remember the anxious looks of my parents and I got 
considerable amusement from making the strange noises, 
which accompany croup, when I coughed. For several 
nights thereafter my chest and back were “sreased” un- 
sparingly with goosefat. 

Goosefat has gone by the board, but the principle 
remains among the home remedies. Now one buys a menthol 
preparation neatly packaged and in handy tubes or jars 
and one may “grease” to the heart’s content, certain that 
no one will smile at an old fashioned idea. 

Though I despise it, the odor of menthol lingers; but so 
does the pungency of goose-fat. Nor have my nostrils lost 
sensitiveness to the aroma of the Quaker-bonnet, nor my 
tongue the stickiness of castor oil, nor my skin the blistering 
pull of a poultice. And by the shades of paregoric, pepper- 
mint, sulphur and molasses, I lay claim to experience; may- 
be not the quality that would fit one for modern medical 
practice, but for the back woods I think I might do. Or if 
I were lost among some crude race I would try for the job as 
medicine-man. 

In the old days babies were born at home and husbands 
got to know about such things. In truth, husbands were 
known to do the daily washings after the nurse had left, 
dropping the responsibilities of a blessed event plumb into: 
the father’s lap. Only a hard-hearted husband of pre- 
hospital days will deny his ability to make a three-cornered 
fold, to pin with respect to safety, to display practical 
knowledge of pads, seared to assure the death of germs, 
bands that keep things in place, booties, the chemise, dresses 
of interminable lengths, veils, caps, blankets, bottles, 
etcetera. 

A new baby brought great cheer to a household. True 
to the traditions of tne Homeland, the father was the 
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recipient of congratulatory gestures of his fellows. Some- 
times these were all too enthusiastic and it was not unknown 
for a new daddy to find it difficult to bear up under these 
manifestations, because often they would take*a turn 
toward intense merry-making. There are limits beyond 
which even the most doughty hero must not pass. 

While much ado was made about the advent of a child 
m the well-regulated household, the occasion was most 
seriously accepted. Among those of the German stock, a 
child was called an “engel” (angel). Although my day was 
too far removed from the old background for the common 
use of this expression, the attitude toward a new-born 
baby was the same. An infant was indeed a gift from 
Heaven. 

The old pastors urged early baptism and parents 
looked toward that occasion with all seriousness. In fact, 
it was not uncommon to bring the infant to church during 
regular services as a matter of course. Church going 
was a family affair and the small child could not be left 
at home! 


It was unheard of for parents to depend altogether upon 
medical advice, except during serious illness of children. 
Grandmothers, uncles and aunts, elderly or experienced 
neighbors were ever ready with advice. Often the pastor 
would have a significant suggestion. I remember a con- 
versation among a group of. grown ups in which they credit- 
ed the late Rev. Dengler with as much knowledge of 
medicine as a physician! 

While parents welcomed the kind aid of grandmothers 
or neighbors, they accepted the responsibilities of rearing 
children as their very own project. 


From such things folks grow in knowledge. In the dark- 
ness that presages dawn, a man and woman bend over a cot 
in a watch of love. Though the minutes drag and little 
heart beats race frightfully and a fevered brow almost 
burns the touch, they reck not their own weariness for 
they stand in the Divine moment which knows no time nor 
place nor element save that which is life-giving. 


If I were asked to name the one thing to be my measure 
for outstanding incentive toward eternal goodness I would 
not hesitate to say it is that which impels parental love. 
No two people can come closer together than when standing 
within the rustle of night wings and endeavoring to inter- 
cept the fall of its shadow over their own flesh and blood. 

That is the cement which binds up the races. If man 
can ever hope to reach the Divine spark it is then. He 
grows in character, goodness and indeed, wisdom. The 
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creatures of the field and forest fight for their young to the 
last ounce of their ability. 

Some creatures mate only for the breeding season while 
others are mated for life. I prefer to think of the latter 
as being the fore-runners of civilization. Truly *twould 
have been impossible for the cave-races to have survived 
without the seal that holds male and female together. I am 
no stickler about divorce, in fact I approve if the grounds 
are just, but I have an abounding notion that with a proper 
seal a wholesome union must persist if only through age-old 
instincts regardless of new-fangled beliefs which are the 
serious concern of the church and many right thinking 
people. 

Among the elders of character divorce was almost un- 
known for the simple reason that the home was practical 
—father and mother each participating in, sharing or ex- 
changing the responsibilities of rearing children. 

It is easy enough, with a telephone at hand or an auto- 
mobile at one’s disposal in order to get quick medical aid, 
to smile now at the old beliefs and practices of long ago. 
I was a young scoffer and relished the expression of the 
wiseacres who disposed of old customs as “alte wyver 
glawa” (old women’s beliefs) but the old picture looks 
different in perspective. While the quaint beliefs often were 
outlandishly foolish, there were many extenuating circum- 
stances to excuse strange practices. 

When I was a boy the elders had come to the point 
where they would scoff at “hexerei’, yet I am sure they did 
so with their fingers crossed. ‘Though they might have 
openly mocked such things, secretly, I fear they were 
still in awe of it. If it were some deviltry of the imagination 
they would put it down, but withal they were circumspect, 
if anything. 

When I was a boy I remember coming across two copies 
of the “Seventh Book of Moses.” One was an English 
and the other a German version. Someone had brought the 
latter to Charlie Hopf to decipher and so, when the owner 
never called for it, he came to possess it. Naturally I was in- 
terested, but, sadly, my German was too poor to make much 
of it. I did however learn how to bring a cow home “if 
it were in the seventh field’ without so much as moving 
from the rocking chair. The only trouble was I knew of no 
farm so nicely situated as the book prescribed. 

There was a cure for cuts on horses, particularly when 
there was danger of the animal bleeding to death. It had 
to do with spider webs. Of course, to find the required 
number of webs one would-be’ obliged to hunt until the 
animal were in the boneyard or maybe already gone into 
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fertilizer—the kind that one could smell for miles and miles. 


The “Seventh Book of Moses” was, I was told, deleted 
from the Bible and, according to the story, was never en- 
tirely suppressed, bobbing up again and again in history. 

This old book fascinated me but, too, I found myself 
turning to Shakespeare’s Macbeth to read that passage - 
about the witches. I do not know where the Bard of Avon 
got his cue, but I feel sure he shared in some gift of imagina- 
tion of the forefather only more generously when he wrote: 


Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw.— 
Toad, that under cold stone, 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 


Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 


Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches mummy; maw and gulf 

Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 

Gall of goat, and slips of yew 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse; 
Nose of Turk and Tartar’s lips; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab; 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 


Cool it with a baboon’s blood; 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


10 
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I think the Salem witches were hanged or burned for 
having some books or documents which were not in the 
puritanic favor or understanding. 

At any rate Charlie and I might have gotten into 
serious difficulties had we lived in Salem some seven gen- 
erations ago. As it was we wiled away some amusing 
minutes never practicing the dark art because the stipula- 
tions were too, too complicated and hypothetical. 

The English version of the forbidden book was pure 
hokum meant to fool innocent people. I suppose that was 
true of the German version. I imagine the book was sold 
among ignorant people by sleek salesmen glibe at promises 
of power and riches at one’s command only for the wishing 
or secret concentration of the mind according to the much 
garbled formulas in the banned book. There were illustra- 
tions of the Zodiac, Solomon’s seal, Arabic symbols and geo- 
metric whatnot—all a conglomeration of dust in the air to 
make misunderstanding all the more confusing. 

I can see how easy it was for any people far from skilled 
medical aid, to put faith in things that now sound ridiculous. 
But the scoffers, had they been in similar duress, with the 
life of a loved one hanging on a slender thread, might have 
gone to greater lengths. 


I am a born Thomas, yet as a child I had a wart re- 
moved by the ridiculous “potato method.” That is, a devout 
aunt split a potato, rubbed the wart with a piece of it, put 
the pieces together, buried it under the rain-spout and, 
presto, “by the time the potato rots” it was gone. 


I would put this down as a twist or prank of childish 
memory, but lo and behold in a spirit of fun I tried the same 
experiment twice in recent years with the same jolly result. 
How confounded a scoffer may be when his tricks, bred of 
unbelief, become workable! 


But then, a friend tells me that he had a severe tooth- 
ache cured when his mother tied a piece of sida-shpeck 
(bacon fat) to the back of his neck, the theory was that the 
sida-shpeck would “draw” the pain away. Some pull, but, 
like it or leave it the pain disappeared. 


Lard and coaloil placed on a red woolen rag tied around 
the throat was a sure-cure for wai-haltz (tonsilitis if you 
please). 


A little bag containing asafetida and camphor (the 
Pennsylvania-German words are too practical; I assure 
you they smell of the devil) if worn on the chest from a 
string suspended from around the neck, made the wearer 
immune to germs of many kinds. Some said the odor kept 
evil spirits away. Possibly it did; the odor was frightful 
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and I don’t blame any fastidious spirit for attending to more 
urgent business of badness elsewhere. 

Chopped onions placed on the wrists and ankles were 
an emergency means to bring a child out of convulsions. 

Although I had often heard the word “homeopathic” 
in school and had known that it had something to do with 
medicine, its meaning was not definitely brought to my 
attention until I was able to follow a conversation in Penn- 
sylvania-German. I heard a discourse among several elders 
concerning its merits and demerits and it developed that 
homeopathic doctors “gevva evva nix dos pilla,” which 
means “they give nothing but pills.” 


I was intrigued by the home-spun manner in which the 
word “homeopathic” was converted into the Pennsylvania- 
German. It is pronounced “hommaborish” and is quite a 
mouthful among the simple syllables of the old dialect. 


I think the word fascinated the elders for it came to be 
used locally as a slang expression to signify anything that 
was different. For instance, I heard it applied to an English- 
speaking family of not too regular habits which, together 
with their “strange” customs, viewpoint and language, 
was looked upon with some disfavor. One of the elders 
summed up their home in this manner: “Dot gait’s evva a 
wennich hommaborish.” (There it goes a little homeo- 
pathic.) 


The literal translation does not convey the full meaning 
of this adaptation. Altogether “homeopathic” meant being 
different and for those who did not agree with the homeo- 
pathic manner, it had a double meaning to signify a falling 
away from par-excellence. How general this phrase was 
used I cannot say; but I had heard it a number of times and 
I give it herewith to “get it on the record” and also to show 
how, after the Pennsylvania-German had begun to decline, 
new words were seized to make conversation more ex- 
pressive. 

Hartshorne, long a medicinal base, was one of the in- 
gredients for liniments which local people sometimes made 
to ease bruises or sprains. One of these liniments, when 
diluted, was prescribed for stomach cramps. 


Monk’s hood tea is an ancient “cure” for nervous dis- 
orders but we Pennsylvania-Germans are more familiar 
with si orra bletter, brewed into a tea. I do not recall the 
purpose and for the time being the literal translation “pig- 
ear leaves” will have to suffice also. . 

One of the age-old cures for asthma as prescribed out- 
side the apothecary shops was to “sleep with a wild rabbit 
caught by the patient.” I don’t think we ever did that. 
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We gathered mullen leaves, dried them and smoked them in 
a pipe. Small boys without asthma did that a lot too. 

Cucumber creams are much in favor among ritzy beau- 
ticians nowadays. They say this was our old idea in south- 
ern states where young girls would rub their faces with the 
cucumber rind. 

I don’t know much about local cosmetics except that 
Julia Hile made “hoar schmear” (hair oil) which was said 
to be in great favor with those fearful of a bald pate. 

And what has become of sweet spirits of niter? Has 
this gone with so many other old customs which once we 
upheld but are now and forever out of good favor? 

Like outside interest in barn signs and other old 
customs, strangers all too readily emphasize the oddities. 
In the present rennaissance of things Pennsylvania-German 
this seems to be especially the case. 

During the past winter a radio broadcast featured the 
Pennsylvania-German motif. The program was aptly 
named “Interesting Neighbors” which weekly presented 
interviews in the homes of noteworthy families. On this 
occasion the interview took place in the home of a family of 
Lancaster County plain folk. 

While the occasion of the plain folk interview was most 
sympathetically carried out, the impression left with 
uninformed persons might not have been altogether credit- 
able because it had a bit too much to do with healing in the 
manner often referred to as pow-wowing. 

A compensating portion of the program was a talk by a 
young woman who described many of the fine, sturdy 
qualities of the plain people—the Dunckers, the Amish and 
the Mennonites. 

I was glad indeed that the same “Interesting Neighbors” 
had presented, a few weeks ago, interviews in a New Eng- 
land family—descendants of those persecuted during the 
strange days at Salem when innocent women were burned 
or hanged for the alleged practice of witchcraft. I was glad 
because I can in this instance, as I have frequently done 
before when the superstitions of the Pennsylvania-Ger- 
mans were stressed unduly, simply point to Salem—a most 
effective method of shutting up those who carry their noses 
too high in the air. 


In the head of the house where the interview took place 
is a minister. He explained that the art of healing as prac- 
ticed by two members of his family, one a woman of 70 
and the other an aged grandmother of 90, is based on scrip- 
ture. 

“In every age men were empowered by the scriptures 
to heal,” he said. “Thru the Prayer of Faith an elder or a 
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member of the Church may practice healing.” He went on 
to justify the act of healing, quoting the scriptural passage 
which plainly states the case giving authority for so doing 
to anyone of faith. 


The next one he interviewed was a woman of 70. 
In a throaty voice and tongue heavy with a familiar accent 
that sounded strange on the radio, she told how she treats 
persons for “ob nemma” which I assume is a condition 
arising from anemia. 


“First I put them thru a string. Then I say the three 
highest words which is followed by the Lord’s prayer. You 
know—Thy Will be done,.” 

She explained “putting them thru a string” means that 
the ends of a string are knotted. The loop is then “stripped” 
over the body from head to foot. The patient then steps out 
while the words and prayer are being said. 


A cure for burns was only partly explained, the English 
of the interviewer being a bit too much for the 90-year-old 
lady. 

Part of the cure consists of saying “Burn, burn, burn; 
flee, flee, flee and ....”. The old lady did not finish, the over- 
zealous interviewer having urged her along, a bit too much. 
She, too, uses the “three highest words” but she became 
very much confused and went on to say “Oh, I am so ‘bod- 
dered’ I don’t know what I am saying.” 


I am sure many wiseacres smiled. I did too; but for 
reasons far from deriding the simple faith of these humble 
folk. They read their Bible and its interpretations sink in 
deeply. If the Bible says that all members of the church 
are vested with healing powers, it means all that. 


I smiled because I could visualize the old grandmother 
being “boddered.” I’ve seen many others in the same 
plight of stage fright. I think I would have been “boddered” 
too. I knew a fine character who used that word most 
effectively on many, many occasions. 

There is an old English word very rarely in use in 
modern literature but one that was attributed to fashion- 
able young ladies in novels that I used to read as a boy. 
They, the young ladies, were made to exclaim “Oh pother” 
as a sign of annoyance. It was akin to “Oh pshaw.” 

I think the old lady of the radio and my old Pennsyl- 
vania-German friend used the word “boddered” somewhat in 
that sense because “pother’” means “worry” or “annoyance.” 

When one was bashful he was “boddered” or if a guest 
came too often and stayed too long he “boddered” the good 
housewife. 
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So the radio program ended because the good old grand- 
mother was “boddered.” But during the program a splendid 
thing had taken place to compensate for the abrupt ending. 
The interviewer recited a delightful poem. It was, William 
J. Meter’s “Ain’t.” I had heard it before, but not quite so 
nicely put. 

The quaint expression “ain’t?” is not a local one. 
Hereabouts we never used it in the same manner that it is 
used in Lancaster, York and Berks counties. 

I first heard it when my cousins from Reading came to 
visit us. That is, “ain’t” for them was an interjection used 
at random (so it seemed to us) which seemed to be a form 
“siving approval doubly.” Thus when admiring some ob- 
ject, such as a gift, a dress or whatnot, the beholder would 
say: “My but it is nice, ain’t?” 

Or if a playfellow were invited to join a group one would 
say to the leader “Ain’t, we want Johnny to go with us?” 

When we would twit our Reading cousins for “Ain’t” 
they would come back to make fun of our use of the word 
“say? 

“Say” indeed took the place of ain’t here. One would 
remark, “It is a nice day, say?” By putting a sing-song 
inflection on the word “say” it would give the expression 
a meaning amounting to “It is a nice day, is it not?” 

When I was a boy there were numerous persons in this 
section who were known as having the ability to pow wow. 
There was one man who did practically nothing else. That 
is, he had no visible means of support except from his 
strange calling. Of course he did work in the fields at 
harvest time, but in the end he did very little work at all. 
In fact he was always called “Ducktor.” 

There were women to perform the strange rites in the 
same methods used by the radio folk. Fortunately, they 
confined their efforts to mild forms of illness. 

In spite of the fact that very much was supposed to 
depend upon one’s faith, in many instances the cure from 
the “brauchers” (powwowers) was accepted in an attitude 
of “botts nix; shotts nix” (if it does no good; it will do 
no harm). 

The word powwow comes from an Indian name, medi- 
cine man, sachem or powwow, Meaning one who has acquir- 
ed the art of healing. 


Strangely enough in the wilds of Africa, here in America 
among the Aborigines, among the people of Egypt, the tribes 
of Israel, among the old Teutons, the Eskimos, in fact the 
world over from time without memory, men have looked up 
to the healer of bodily ailments. Even today among the 
most cultured and civilized people old fetishes persist. 
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There are very few persons indeed who, in their subcon- 
scious moments, are entirely free of some form of supersti- 
tion. It is as hard to shake as the vermiform appendix! 

Therefore why smile at the odd beliefs of your neighbor? 

Once I saw a man pass a litter of pups thru the handle 
of an old “biggle-eisa’” (andiron). He did it ceremoniously. 
The purpose was to keep the pups from growing too large. 
They were of a variety that should be small. 

On the other hand in this late day I see men and women, 
high in their callings, who bow to odd beliefs as strange as 
a rabbit’s foot—all of which leads me to believe that 
humanity must have its quirks. One might go crazy if he 
could not detach himself from the chaotic turmoil that 
spreads over the whole world—men giving each other the lie, 
excited, intemperate in their convictions, hating and be- 
rating, each with a cure-all but damning all other offerings. 

The medicine-man, sachem and powwow of old function- 
ed best when drums were beating. If he could get his 
tribesmen to dance amid hideous yells his “cure” was most 
effective. Around a fire they would cavort and shriek day 
in and day out. Exhaustion, like that which comes to a 
toper on a spree, would end the turmoil, with cure and 
methods lost sight of in the exciting scuffle. 

Often I envy the elder who could cuddle up by the fire 
in a “Ho Hum” and thereby shut out the foibles of the world. 
With his feet toasting by the oven he rated high because— 
back home—he was a man of more than kingly estate. 

First of all he was at peace with himself. He might 
have been slow of comprehension in witty, clever things; 
but what of that? What matters if the light is slow to 
come. Maybe in the delay it is softer, more mellow and 
things may be seen without their glitter. 

In the gentle glow of the eventide one sees best. Objects 
have stood up in the day, maybe their courses have been 
run and thus they can be judged the better for it. One turns 
to leave the world to its several quests and one moves as to 
a haven which is nowhere so fulsome as back home by one’s 
own fireside. 
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CHAPTER-XIl 5% 


“Drauss Un Deheem’’* 


Oft wann mar weit is vun deheem 
Kumme Gedanke iwwer e’em 
Wie mar’s deheem so gut hot g’hat 
Un wie die Mammi oft e’em gsaat. 
“Waart—drauss is net deheem!” 

—Charles Calvin Ziegler 


It was easy to observe that the old Pennsylvania- 
Germans had high artistic tastes in addition to being 
musically inclined, but to have said they were a poetic 
people would have been rather unconvincing. 

Yet I have often wondered whether there might not be 
hidden away underneath the very evident display of the 
practical in everyday life a bent for the poetic. Surely 
art, music, and poetry are almost inseparably akin. 

A pure bred German bursts into poetry at the slightest 
provocation, but I do not recall any single occasion when 
any of the elders would recite anything but the most prosy 
remarks. There were standard statements about the 
weather, the times, deaths, weddings, and events in general, 
but they were threadbare and certainly far from the poetic. 
But even so, this stock of old set phrases might reveal some 
fundamental sense of the poetic. For instance, the state- 
ment “wan der windt ivver de hovver shtubbla blosed 
gaits evva noch den shpodeyahr tsu” always struck me as 
being very poetic—the word-forms having a meaning far 
beyond their expression in other uses. 

As the language of the forefathers became more and 
more of a dialect, the original German became strange, even 
to the point where the Berliners or the Germans of the 
north were hard to understand when they came to the 
Pennsylvania-German country. With a distinctive dialect 





*Drauss Un Deheem means Out and at Home. Ziegler’s 
spelling differs from the local manner which would be 
“Da-haim.” Translated the poem reads: 


Oft when one is far from home 

Thoughts come over one— 

How good we had it at home. 

And how often mother had said: 

“Wait—out (in the world) is not (as it is) at home!” 
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lacking a literary background, it was but natural that the 
printed word should lose its hold. For that reason poetry 
in any extensive form was out of the question. 


The old Christmas tune “Tannenbaum” is beloved to 
this day, but it is a relic of the fatherland. We can not 
claim it as our own, but when the elder thought of the 
Eastertime in terms of weather forecasting he had a truly 
original statement to cover it when he said, “Fah de Oeshtera 
is em Winter net tsu draua.” (Before Easter winter is not 
to be trusted.) 


There were other difficulties besides the want of literary 
precedents to stand in the way of Pennsylvania-German 
writings, particularly in poetry. The various counties had 
their peculiar idioms. There was no uniform spelling and 
grammatical construction had no hard and fast rule in the 
native use. To be sure the German scholar had his methods 
but much of the original naturalness would be lost by purg- 
ing the dialect of its quaintness. “Twould be somewhat like 
editing Robert Burns. 

I have read numerous writers who contributed humorous 
bits in Pennsylvania-German, somewhat in the manner of 
the Jonas Grosscup pieces in the Sellersville Herald some 
years ago, and I noted a vast difference in the spelling and 
construction. Most of these were written to amuse and, ex- 
cept for the preservation of the customs and mannerisms of 
the Pennsylvania-Germans, they cannot be considered as 
serious works. 

There have been numerous translations into the Penn- 
sylvania-German dialect of classic poems. Many years 
ago a speaker at the Bucks County Teachers’ Institute, at 
Doylestown, recited Poe’s “Raven” and bits from Shakes- 
peare. 

Although I was not present, I was fasinated. It was 
my first inkling that there might be Pennsylvania-German 
literature. Later I came across these as well as other trans- 
lations and I was thrilled beyond words. Imagine this: 


Leb’ du so 

Dass, waan du g’summonst warscht zu selre Zahl 

’As gehne nooch ’m schtille Schaateland— 

’Njeder in sei Haus im Dodtereich— 

Du net geh brauchst wie owets geht dar Kschlaav 
Gedriwwe mit de Geeschel noch seim Karker— 

Net so: awwer, gedrooscht un gutes Muth 

Un mit ’me u’bewegliche vedraue, 

Dass d’geh kannscht nooch deim Graabe a’s wie in’s bett, 
Ruhig ze schlofe im ’me sheene Draam. 
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“Drauss Un Deheem” was written by Charles Calvin 
Ziegler, now considered a poet of distinction who wrote 
many verses in his native dialect, Pennsylvania German. 
While this is the title of his three verse poem which tells so 
quaintly of youth going forth from the old hearthstone into a 
strange world, it also titles a book of his poems. He also 
wrote the translation of Bryant’s Thanatopsis of which the 
preceding paragraph is an excerpt. 

This contains the famous “Dar Sandmaun” and many 
others that are of value as records as well as for their 
poetic construction. 

Mr. Ziegler was no amateur. As a student at Harvard 
University he sat at the feet of the Muses and constantly 
wrote poetry, continuing his efforts in both English and 
Pennsylvania-German throughout a long and useful life, 
much of which was spent far from “Deheem.” 

The distinctions between “out and at home” are be- 
coming less marked as new generations come forward, but it 
would be assuming too much to say that the old back- 
ground has lost its imprint. 

Among the people of Sellersville and adjoining neigh- 
borhoods, customs have altered greatly in the last half 
century. 

In my youth nearly every child of the old extraction 
came under the influence of the Pennsylvania-German 
dialect. At least it was spoken in the home or by the grand- 
parents. Play-fellows often used it at school. 

The past quarter of a century brought tremendous 
changes. Very few persons born here during that period 
can speak the dialect and I fear a survey of the public 
schools would disclose the fact that many a child would be 
startled to be addressed in Pennsylvania-German. 

I can imagine how shocked the old people of my 
youth would have been had someone predicted that such 
would be the case. They were very jealous of the dialect. 
’Twas perfectly proper for a stranger to speak English, but 
anyone reared in the home country who deserted the 
dialect was regarded as somewhat of a prude. 

The patriarchal elder might have sensed that the 
English of the public schools would crowd his beloved 
dialect; but he refused to believe that some day it would be 
neglected, if not received as a strange jargon! 

But the loss of the dialect is not the major change. 
Greater still is the turning away from motivating customs, 
habits and above all the old philosophy. 

One may still find the old Pennsylvania-German 
attitude in rural communities or in the counties where the 
Mennonites, Amish and Dunkers still cling to the faith of 
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their fathers; but, eventually, that which transpired here, 
will make itself felt there. 

As a young man I was sometimes ashamed of the home 
town. There was a family of city people to move here and 
they were forever pointing out the dullness of the country. 
They pretended that they could not get used to our simple 
ways. I was reminded all too often that I was “Dutch” and 
need never hope to attain the same degree of “refinement” 
and “poise” that was so “natural” among the city-bred 
English-speaking people. 

Born with a profound resentment against the pre- 
ordained, I hated this family. I despised them not only 
for the hurts that they enjoyed so much to inflict, but also 
because they were accepted and great value placed upon 
their opinions and behavior. Altho I often sang a chant of 
hate in my secret heart, I was fascinated by their ways and 
put up with their petty insults to the home folks. I am ever 
grateful that they came into my life because of the oppor- 
tunity for comparisons. 

I am grateful, too, because, instead of turning me against 
old traditions, they stimulated a patriotic feeling for things 
that are sacred because they are associated with one’s very 
own people. 

In the years since I saw this family come and go, the 
sense of true values had long ago placed them in their 
rightful position in the scale of significance. They rated low 
indeed and, when I look back, I see that they could not 
have held a candle to the most humble of our townsfolk. 

I have seen men and women, content with little, work 
hand in hand to raise families that are a credit and a joy 
indeed. The father, employed in humble work, was busy 
early and late, ambitious in his trade or calling. At home he 
kept his house in order. 

There were tools in the woodshed or barn. Carpenter 
tools for shingle or slate gone awry. Doorknobs or window 
panes, drainpipes or chimneys, hinges, locks, porch floors, 
pavements, the cupboard or some favorite chair; attic to 
cellar, front yard to back—all came under his appraising 
surveillance. 

Biding his time, hammer and saw were brought forth 
to play a merry tune of repairs. 

The father bided his time for many things. That is, the 
cigarmaker’s week ended on Saturday morning. At ten 
o’clock the factories began to empty and the industrious 
householder (there were other kinds too) hurried home 
to do chores. 

I know one man who looked forward to Saturdays 
as to a lark. Donning overalls he was busy ’til nightfall 
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with chores that he loved to do. He seemed to enter a 
kingly estate, a master of all he surveyed. 

There were numerous families that kept a horse. A 
horse was many a man’s hobby. If the owner had a small 
lot he would “work” it with his horse; but the horse and 
buggy served then in the same manner as the automobile 
does today. Sunday was visiting day with many folks and 
often there was an exodus as well as an influx of horses 
and buggies with happy people keeping green family ties. 

Thus the week-end became a holiday for husband, wife 
and children. As far as I know that was the fashion of the 
elders who settled here and fashioned the wilderness into a 
habitable and fruitful land. A man lived honorably; did 
well by his family; worked hard; had a bit of fun and passed 
on. His life was summed up in respect, which is the father 
of honor. What more can anyone wish for? 

I shall never give all credit for wholesome homes to the 
industrious father. The mother played even a more im- 
portant part in the scheme. I am glad for experience’s 
sake that I lived before woman’s suffrage. I was curious 
to know how our die-hard Pennsylvania-Germans would 
take to “equal rights’ for men and women, because the old 
fatherland attitude of the husband being truly the head of 
the house was never questioned here. In Germany the 
male of the species is still held high above the female. 
That is, the boy is pampered or fussed about more than the 
girl is. 

In the old days the wife accepted her position without 
much ado. Food, clothing and comfort were cardinal ob- 
jectives in her responsibilities. I remember that mending 
had an important place in the day’s occupation. Somehow 
I see so little of it today! 

I can picture a pair of pants that were re-vamped en- 
tirely in the rear. There were new knees in the front. The 
coat had the appearance (at the elbows) of the kind that 
made the brothers of little Joseph envious; that is by way 
of variety in shades and hues. 


Shirts were never discarded so long as they had some 
semblence of outward good order, and underwear just had to 
“do” all there was in the goods. The housewife was re- 
sourceful. There were no tin can cooks then. The garden 
or fruit trees provided much for immediate use. And what 
a time there was during the season for preserving! Hang- 
ing shelves in the cellars creaked with the weight of jars. 
And there was much drying of corn, apple “schnitz,” etc. 

Nothing can erase the memory of “schnitz’ pie, yet in 
a short span it has almost disappeared from local tables. 

Once I heard a carpenter state to my father that his 
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wife baked several times each week and that at each baking 
she would have approximately twenty pieces! I saw him 
and two of his husky sons devouring pies at lunch time 
and I could readily see the need for heaps of baking in 
that family. 

I must admit that too much was expected of the mothers; 
but it is true also that there were no labor-saving devices to 
make the burdens easy. Old age came upon them far too 
soon and for some reason, that may be explained in the 
Mennonite origin of so many of our people, they dressed 
the part of elderly persons. 

And then conversation, too, frequently supported the 
idea of advancing age. Even in my young mind I had 
detected among middle-aged persons a morbid delight in 
reminding themselves of the inevitable decline. 

I used to be horrified by topics that had to do with ill- 
ness, sudden death and misfortune. One woman who some- 
times called at our home (she timed her coming with some 
serious illness or death in the community) would delight in 
reciting gruesome details about “so and so” who had like- 
wise been afflicted etc. All in a most sorrowful tone. 

To this day the tolling of some funeral bell recalls that 
monotonous, doleful voice as of some unpleasant night- 
mare from which one is always glad to awaken to behold a 
sunny sky. 

The ultra seriousness of some of the church-going elders 
also used to make me quake in my boots. At a tender age 
I was stricken with great fear at the awful penalty of life 
and my zeal for religion under the old interpretations was 
sorry indeed. Crushed, hurt and sometimes afraid of life 
itself, the old atmosphere of the supposed spiritual side of 
life was a cloud in my existence. Perhaps this should re- 
main unsaid, but the hometown and our people would not 
be complete, without a true image. 

The deep seriousness of the elders was reflected in their 
conversations at the gatherings in the stores. I drank in 
their deductions, opinions and observations with avidity, 
looking upon them as sages, the last resort of wisdom and 
practical experience. When some current topic of the day, . 
local, statewide or national, was properly aired and “settled”’ 
I accepted the conclusions without reservations. 

One time there was an argument among several of my 
boy friends and it was concluded with this remark by one 
of our number: “Oh, we had that ‘up’ in the factory and it 
was decided thus and so.” 

Stories of crime and calamity were doled out in the 
newspapers in a most dour vein and the elders took them up 
with even more solemnity. “What a wicked world” they 
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would say “getting worse and worse; where will it end?” 
Frequently discussions of inventions or scientific discovery 
were classified as mischief of the devil and often I heard 
the quaint remark “Sie wolla evva ivver unser Herr Gott 
cumma.” (They are want to compete with the Lord.) 

But withal there was a happy outlook. Most grown 
persons had a hobby of some kind. Inevitably they turned 
to it after stress and storm. Indeed the whole scheme of 
existence was based upon the principles that bring hobbies 
about—namely to make some project fill dull hours with 
a likeable pastime, give much personal satisfaction and 
serve some useful end. 

So, I think, the elders lived. 

If the archeologist can reconstruct the doings of ancient 
peoples by reading their story in a stone, it should be easy 
enough by the same tokens to predict the future of those 
who have left immediate records of their affairs. But I 
should not like to be the one to attempt it. It will not be 
long before most of the homeland relics will have been 
gathered up by the museums or places harboring historical 
records. Future generations will look upon them in wonder 
and admiration; but, no matter how active the imagination 
then may be, it could not be effective enough to sense the 
things that have taken place among the quiet hills and 
productive valleys of the home lands. 

Although this chronicle has but brushed the surface 
it might well be ended here; but I should like to revert to the 
scene of a plowman turning the rich soil of a farm patch 
along Branch Creek. 

I should like to hold again the white stone which the 
gleaming plowshsre turned up. The purpose would be 
sentimental entirely. It would be with such a sentiment as 
is inspired through picking up again, fondling or perceiving 
in retrospect some time honored relics. 

And what of the farm where this story was begun? 
Who is the present owner? 

This is the answer: he is a mail carrier at the Sellersville 
Post Office. Although he is a well known figure in Sell- 
. ersville, gentle and beloved, he is greeted by his first name 
by everyone and one would consider himself an outsider 
if his greeting were not returned in kind. Yet withal few 
persons know that he was the central figure in a heroic 
episode which matches in bravery and courage anything in 
the annals of the American army. He came away with three 
wounds—two rifle bullets and a gash from a spear. He 
had participated in a fearful hand to hand fight. 


As a youth he had enlisted in the U. S. regular army. 
Assigned to the 22nd Infantry, he was sent to the Philippine 
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Islands where insurrections were rife. In one of these 
a group of fighting natives were housed in a shack mounted 
on poles. The only entrance was by way of a ladder-like 
stairway through a trapdoor in the floor. The Seftlersville 
youth was among the volunteers to attempt to dislodge the ~ 
entrapped but determined savages. What is more he was the 
first to ascend the ladder! As he pushed the trapdoor up- 
ward a volley of shots rang out. He fell to the ground 
with a bullet in his chest. Another penetrated his arm. A 
spear thrust had gashed the other arm. He spent fourteen 
months in a hospital and was honorably discharged from 
the service. 

John Sturm does not play the role of a war hero and for 
that he is a worthy owner of splendid acres which to me are 
historic. The man and the scene are so much like other 
folk and other places that have impressed themselves on my 
memory. There was no pretense on the one hand nor is 
there, on the other, outward signs which might point to 
unusual significance. 

The common vocabulary would be exhausted soon in 
describing a placid brook. To say that its quiet waters 
denote depth would be to repeat that which everyone 
knows. 

A shallow stream rushing over stones can make itself 
heard if aided by gravity down some deep descent. But a 
drought may soon check its tune. The heat of summer 
may leave only a dusty bed, constant only in inconsistency. 

How often has a poet tuned his song to some isolated 
mountain pool or sat by its side to court the Muses? There 
the hues of the sky are reflected in all their fulsome shades. 
To fathom its depths with the eye would be impossible for, 
in looking down one would peer only deeper in the blue of 
the heavens. But still, perhaps, ’twould bring it all the 
closer to the touch of mortal hand. 
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Addenda 





That Which is Added 


Since the material for this chronicle is practically 
inexhaustible, this portion has been set aside in the event 
that additions of detailed information may be added, should 
the occasion for such arise. The brief family histories that 
appear here are limited at this time to only those who 
were among the early land owners in Sellersville. Where 
reference to early settlers appears in the text, that was 
counted as sufficient for present purposes, although there 
was a strong desire to include the family histories of the 
Souders, the Derstines, the Detweilers, the Harrs, the 
Copes, the Appenzellers, the Clymers, the Groffs, the Stouts, 
the Beans, the Bechtels, the Kellers, the Fretzs, the Shellys, 
the Slotters, the Allebachs, the Moyers, the Wises, the 
Yoders, the Trumbores, the Landes’, the Gehmans, the 
Baums, etcetera. 


For factual material thus far included, the following 
sources of information were consulted: Davis & Battle’s 
histories of Bucks county, Dunaway’s History of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennsylvania-German Folklore Society, Wenger’s 
History of the Franconia Mennonites, Report of the Com- 
mission to locate the site of the Frontier Forts, the files of 
the Sellersville Herald, etcetra. I am also indebted to 
John D. Souder, a local historian, C. M. Berkemeyer and 
others for advice and information. Mr. Berkemeyer has 
generously contributed the halftones for many of the local 
scenes reproduced. 


The Schlichter Family 


The Schlichter family, while its members probably were 
not among the original settlers, were large land owners in 
Sellersville late in the 18th or early in the 19th century. 
Although the records of the Sellersville branch of the family 
have no statement of the fact, the Schlichters undoubtedly 
are of German origin. 

The late William S. Schlichter who served as postmaster 
from 1897 until 1914 was the fourth generation to occupy 
the homestead lands. He was born September 22, 1866 and 
died August 10, 1936. Except for an absence of three years as 
a merchant at Hellertown, he spent his entire life in Sellers- 
ville and was identified with politics and business affairs 
through his entire maturity. 
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His great-grandfather was Andrew Schlichter, who was 
born in the city of Philadelphia, but took up farming as his 
life’s vocation and settled in Rockhill township. He acquired 
a great deal of land and was one of the influential men of 
his day. He was twice married, his first wife being a Miss 
Hunsberger. After her demise he married a Philadelphia 
lady and later removed to Philadelphia, where he died at 
an advanced age. 

A son by the first marriage was Henry Schlichter, who 
was one of the early and extensive land owners of this 
section, owning a large estate in the original township of 
Rockhill, which now forms almost the entire northern site 
of Sellersville. He was an ambitious farmer and regularly 
once a week went to Philadelphia with produce from his 
community. He was prosperous and well known through- 
out the township. When the North Penn Railroad was under 
construction, he became one of the stockholders; on the 
completion of the road a great excursion was to be given and 
each stockholder was entitled to ride free, but upon the 
eventful day he was stricken with paralysis and died in 1859. 
His wife was Mary Senn, whose death occurred at the age 
of seventy-seven years, and they were the parents of two 
children, William, the father of our subject, and Elizabeth 
(Billger). 

William Schlichter was born on the site of what was 
later known as the Kuen farm in the month of May, 1826, 
and was reared in and followed agricultural pursuits. He 
acquired a large portion of his father’s estate, where he 
established a home and resided at the Temple avenue home- 
stead. He was married to Mary Maugle, who died at the 
age of sixty-six years. There were four children: Annie, 
deceased; the late Henry M., who made his home in the 
state of Kansas; the late Thomas M., who conducted a gen- 
eral store at South Main street and Clymer avenue in Sell- 
ersville; and William S., mentioned previously. William S. 
Schlichter figured in several building “booms” in Sellers- 
ville and was one of the prime movers when I. O. O. F. 
Temple was built. 


The Cressman Family 


The Cressman family is one of the very oldest German- 
American families in Bucks county. The pioneer ancestor 
of the family was George Cressman, who settled in Fran- 
conia township about 1729. Soon after this date he purchas- 
ed a tract of land in Rockhill township, which he conveyed 
to his son Johannes (or John) Cressman in 1741. Johannes 
Cressman was probably also a native of Germany, and was 
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born about the year 1700. After residing for some years in 
Rockhill township he returned to Franconia township, where 
he died in the spring of 1786. His children were Anthony, 
John, Elizabeth, Mary, Catharine and Hannah. + 

Anthony Cressman, eldest son of Johannes, was born 
May 9, 1731, and died in Rockhill township, Bucks county, 
March 3, 1789. He was a farmer and considerable landowner 
in Rockhill, and he and his wife Magdalena were the par- 
ents of seven children, four sons: Jacob, Abraham, John, and 
Adam; and three daughters: Elizabeth, wife of Daniel 
Schleffer; Catharine and Sarah. 


Jacob Cressman, eldest son of Anthony and Magdalena, 
was born in Rockhill township, October 27, 1755. At his 
father’s death the homestead farm of 139 acres was adjudged 
to him by the Orphans’ Court and he purchased several 
large tracts adjoining, becoming one of the largest land- 
owners in Rockhill township. He died June 15, 1832. He 
married Elizabeth Nace, of Rockhill, and they were the 
parents of twelve children, viz: Samuel; Magdalena, who 
married Henry Kerr; Catharine, who married Peter Rou- 
denbush; Elizabeth; Margaretha, who married (first) Charles 
Leidy, and (second) Per Demigh; Susanna; Jacob, who 
married Magdalena Hartzell; Maria, who married Abel 
Kerr; Abraham; Henry; Philip and Hannah. 

Henry Cressman, tenth child of Jacob and Elizabeth 
(Nace) Cressman, was born in Rockhill township, Decem- 
ber 15, 1795, and died April 5, 1884. He was a farmer in 
Rockhill township, and actively interested in the affairs of 
that locality. He married Mary Stout, and they were the 
parents of ten children, viz: Livy, born February 15, 1820; 
Maria, born November 15, 1821; Magdalena, born July 17, 
1823; Samuel, born July 21, 1825; Abraham S., born August 
2, 1827; Henry, born February 11, 1830; Elizabeth, born Janu- 
ary 12, 1832; Enos, born May 26, 1834; Aaron, born August 16, 
1837; and Jacob, born August 8, 1844. 


Abraham S. Cressman, son of Henry and Mary (Stout) 
Cressman, born August 2, 1827, was reared on his father’s 
farm in Rockhill township, and was educated at the public 
schools of Branch Valley. In early life he learned the black- 
smith trade with his uncle Jacob, and followed that vocation 
for about three years. After a few years spent on the farm, 
he started the manufacture of cigars at Branch Valley ‘in 
1861, and was engaged in that business until 1869, when he 
removed to Sellersville and purchased the Washington 
House, but not finding the business of keeping a hotel con- 
genial, he sold out at the end of one year and built and 
operated a general merchandise store opposite the Sellers- 
yille railroad station. In 1872 he purchased the feed, coal 
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and lumber business of Joseph A. Hendricks, which he car- 
ried on for twenty years. 

Allen R. Cressman, another prominent member of this 
family, became a leading cigar manufacturer. His sons 
Charles N. and B. Frank took over the business and it grew 
to national significance. 

Harry Cressman, another member, also became a prom- 
inent manufacturer. His son Warren, once a member of the 
State Legislature, planned the Sellersville Borough Water 
Works. 


The Althouse Family 


The pioneer ancestor of the Althouse family was Arndt 
(Andrew) Althouse, who emigrated from Germany in the 
ship “Fane” arriving in Philadelphia on October 17, 1749. 
He located on the Tohickon, near Church Hill, in Haycock 
township. He and his wife Anna Maria were members of 
Tohickon Reformed church at Church Hill, and their son 
Daniel was baptized there March 4, 1753. 

Daniel Althouse was a farmer in Haycock township un- 
til 1785, when he located in Bedminster township, where 
he died in 1795. He was twice married and left the follow- 
ing children: Maria, Frederick, Abraham, Conrad, Michael, 
Jacob and Rebecca by the first wife, and Isaac, Elizabeth, 
Daniel, Martin and George by the second wife. 

Frederick Althouse, born in Haycock in 1783, on attain- 
ing manhood located in Rockhill township, where he pur- 
chased of Andrew Schlichter a farm of eighty-seven acres 
on the Bethlehem road, near Sellersville, and lived there 
the remainder of his life; dying January 26, 1852. He mar- 
ried Susanna Schlichter, of Rockhill township, and had nine 
children who survived him viz: Thomas, Elias, Daniel, 
James, Andrew, Elizabeth, wife of Enos Sellers; Hannah, 
wife of Isaac Barndt; Mary, wife of Noah Weisel, and 
Abigail. 

Elias Althouse, second son of Frederick and Susanna 
(Schlichter) Althouse, was born and reared in Rockhill 
township. He was born August 5, 1814, and died in July, 
1869. At the death of his father he accepted a portion of the 
homestead and it was adjudged to him by the Orphans 
Court, and part of his allotment was a small lot included in 
the present limits of Sellersville borough. He was a tailor 
by trade, and probably lived on this lot and followed his 
calling. He moved back to Rockhill in 1856, and lived there 
until his death in 1869. He married Maria Dietz, daughter 
of- Abraham Dietz, of Rockhill, and they were the parents of 
nine children, viz: Milton D.; Susanna, wife of Thomas R. 
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Leister; Elizabeth, wife of Peter R. Ziegentuss; Henry; John: 
Thomas; William; Amos; and Emma, wife of Charles Him- 
melwright. 

Milton D. Althouse was born in Rockhill township and 
at one time owned and conducted a cigar factory in Sellers- 
ville. He was the father of E. E. Althouse, publisher of the 
Sellersville Herald and Poultry Item. , 


The Deetz Family 


Charles B. Deetz, of Washington, D. C., for many years 
connected with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, ana 
the author of works on the survey, writes about his ances- 
try in response to a request to have such an item included 
in this chronicle. Mr. Deetz is a former resident. His notes 
are as follows: 

“Johann: Heinrich Dietz (sic) our ancestor was born at 
Hornbach, Feb. 4, 1742 and came to America in 1763. He had 
served his apprenticeship as a miller and became a member 
of the guild at Zweiboucken in the Palatinata. (There is an 
old rhyme—Frohlich Pfalz, Gott erholt’s.) 

“T quote the following from his testimonial: ‘21 Jahr alt, 
von statur langlich, auch von Kurtz braunen Haaren, bei uns 
all hier 1 Jahr 6 Wochen in Arbeit gestanden, und sich 
solcher zeit uber tren, fleisig, still, friedsam und ehrlich, wie 
einem jeglichen Handwerks-Gesellen gebuhret verholten 
hat.’—signed, Heinrich Jacob Becker, Zunftmeister, May 
12, 1763. 

(seal) Der Muller Zunft Sigel in Pfaltz, Zweibrucken 
He married Katrina Gerhart, a daughter of Peter Gerhart in 
1768. Peter Gerhart came from Alsace to America in 1737. 

“In the old Goshenhoppen cemetery an intermediate 
name (Georg) appears on the tombstone: 

“ ‘Hier ruhen die Gebeine des verstorben John Georg 
Heinrich Dietz.’ 

“T have not had the opportunity to verify the spelling 
of the tombstone inscription.—C. H. D. 

“T have been told that it was your father’s uncle Charles 
B. Deetz of Philadelphia who changed the spelling to Deetz. 
Charles also remarked that the others could follow if they 
liked. The latter name (Deetz) however, also occurs in 
Germany as I have noticed in three instances. 

“With other variants, Diez, Dietzgen, Dietrich, Tieck, 
Theodore, et al, the origin is attributed to the ancinet Greek 
word Oe’s-qotos, meaning ‘God-given.’ 

“Friedr Diez (1794-1876) is doubtless the most illustrious 
person carrying our name. He is author of a number of 
works on the Romance Languages, notably an etymological 
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dictionary and grammar of the romance languages, consider- 
ed as an opus magnum. Even distinguished Frenchmen were 
his students. 

“He was born in Oberhessen. For interesting details con- 
sult any encyclopedia. 

“TI have also heard much mention of a prominent Dietz 
in Omaha, Nebraska. His name is Gould Cooke Dietz, a 
capitalist, who has a long item in Who’s Who in America. 
He is known as a great entertainer and has enjoyed visits 
from our Presidents. 

“‘Rs ist verboten’ to mention another one of our tribe 
who spells his name DEETZ and has brief notice in 
Who’s Who. 

“It may interest you that I possess the property deed to 
another local ancestor by the name of George Nease. This 
deed was executed by the heirs of William Penn in June 
1770, and embraces a tract of land in the vicinity of the 
manor of Perkesea. The area contained 87 acres and cost 
170 pounds. 

“We also own the hope chest which is decorated with 
tulip design and carries the name ELISABEDH KREMER- 
IN, 1782. 

“She is also an ancestor of ours, either the wife of the 
original George Nease or his son. 

“Neesz, Nehs, Nohs are variants that I have found, the 
more recent Nace being an anglicised form. 

“My father at one time owned some rare large glazed 
earthen pie plates made near Sellersville. These are now in 
Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. Among the inscriptions were 
the following: 

“Wer etwas will verschweigen haben, 

Der derf es seiner Frau nicht sagen.” 

“Ich will lieber ledig leben, 

Als der Frau die Hosen geben.” 

“Kine Pfeife Tobak thut einem so gut 

Als wenn er die Thaler bei den ‘Madchen ver dut’.” 


War Veterans 


Veterans of the Civil War were in comparatively large 
numbers when I was a child but as I grew to manhood I saw 
their ranks thinning out. 

In the beginning they had planned and had taken a 
leading part in the celebration of Memorial Day. Eventually 
the ravages of old age had manifested itself and the events 
were less auspiciously carried out of a necessity. 

Hargrave, Hartranft, Gentner, Hartman, Leidy, Daub, 
Leister and Schwartz are names that come quickly to mind 
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when I muse about the old days when the public schools 
had a part in the Memorial Day observations. 

Robert Hargrave was a small man of English descent, 
jolly and full of fun. What he lacked in stature he made up 
in spirit. And there was Henry Gentner, Sr., who served 
from the beginning to the end of the great struggle between 
the North and South. Times without number I tried to 
draw him out to tell me some of his war experiences, but he 
had a way of refusing which indicated that the old fights had 
better be left untold. However on rare occasions when he 
was in the mood he would talk entertainingly at great 
lengths. 

There was a movement among a small group of people 
in the hinderlands, west of this section, to resist the soldier- 
draught in the Civil War. A detachment of regulars was 
sent here to “fetch” several of the objectors. One man was 
wounded and taken bodily on a'stretcher to the Washington 
House at Sellersville. Naturally there were grumblings to 
see one of their number so roughly handled. 


The late Major Henry Artman (later the founder of 
Artman Home, Sellersville, now located at Ambler) was an 
officer in charge of conscription. Feeling ran high against 
him but he was upheld by the substantial citizens. 


In the Spanish American War there were a number of 
enlistments from the Sellersville neighborhood. One of 
these, William Banker, saw active service in Cuba with the 
71st New York regiment of volunteers. 


It would be trite to go into details of the participation 
of Sellersville people in the events of the World War. In 
the files of local newspapers are daily or weekly reports 
of local participation. These tell the current story well of a 
people whose forebears originated in an enemy country. 

Two Sellersville youths, Vincent Nase and Foster Kraft, 
were killed in France. 


William Ingram 


While the Pennsylvania-German theme has been stressed 
in Two Hundred Years, reference should be made to the 
blends of other nationalities to contribute to the cultural 
progress among the early people. But anything would be 
scant indeed, because a volume could be devoted to trace 
the interminglings through ties of marriages as well as 
friendships. 

The Welsh, the Scotch-Irish and those of direct English 
descent had setttlements apart from those near the large 
cities. In numerous instances these became isolated from the 
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original English-speaking centers almost as much as were 
the Pennsylvania-Germans, Therefore there was much in 
common among the backwoods people and language, cus- 
toms and beliefs were no insurmountable barriers for 
neighborliness and mutual advantage. 


One of the fine figures which I remember as a boy was 
the late William Ingram who lived on an estate west of 
Sellersville. 


Early in life he located at Petersburg, Virginia, put he 
came to Philadelphia when his anti-slavery activities got 
him into difficulties there. 


When I knew him he wore a long white beard and 
looked the counterpart of the poet, Walt Whitman. Indeed, 
Mr. Ingram and his family were among Whitman’s intimate 
friends. In truth it was Mr. Ingram who brought to the 
notice of other friends and admirers the desperate plight 
of the poet who had suffered greatly from financial reverses. 
Mr. Ingram was an honorary pall-bearer at Whitman’s 
funeral. 

The Ingrams had a wide circle of prominent friends 
in Philadelphia among whom were Lucretia Mott, Quaker 
minister and William Furnace, Unitarian preacher. 

Dr. Emily Ingram Stephens, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ingram, resides at the Ingram acres which were acquired 
in 1867. She states that Rev. Furnace, white haired and al- 
most ninety years of age, once said to her mother “When we 
die and go to Heaven, I am sure he (Mr. Ingram) will form 
a committee and go down to hell to get the other fellows out.” 

Mr. Whitman wrote a series of articles for the Sellers- 
ville Herald following an extensive trip abroad when he 
was at an advanced age. 

Among the old families not of the German origin such 
names come to mind as Lippincott, Collins, Thomas, Cole- 
man, Smith (English), Hipple, Hargrave, Callahan, Small, 
etcetera. 
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